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MR. MANNING'S CAREER IN THE TREASURY. 


Having retired from the Treasury Department, after serving 
through one half of President Cleveland’s term, it is fitting to take 
a brief retrospect of Mr. Manning’s work in managing the national 
finances. At the outset, it can be said, that his course has sur- 
prised many. It has surprised, in the first place, those who 
knew him as the chief manager in New York politics, for they 
did not expect to find in him such a sturdy believer in rational 
methods of administering the Treasury office. It was very generally 
believed that, in view of his long practice as a party manager, 
his term of service would open with a general decapitation of every 
one in the least tainted with the politics of the opposing party. 
Instead, however, of manifesting much readiness to decapitate op- 
ponents, he early showed his disinclination to make many changes, 
and we believe it may be truthfully said of him that the longer 
he continued in office, the less inclined was he to use it for parti- 
san purposes. It has been said that his natural disinclination for 
work and his desire to promote his own ease was perhaps the 
controlling reason for his slow movements in this direction. But 
we think the fairer conclusion is that, whatever he might have been 
as a political manager, in administering the Treasury Department 
he was animated by quite different views, and that his desire to re- 
tain tried officials sprang from the conviction that the public busi- 
ness could be best done by continuing in service for the most par 
those who were already acquainted with it. It is true that a con. 
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siderable number of changes were made, and doubtless many of these 
were justified; this is especially true of the heads of departments 
and all the more important officials, because so long as we have 
parties with opposing policies, it is fit and proper that the party in 
power should have as chief administrators persons holding similar 
beliefs to maintain a uniform course of action. 

Another surprise was within the ranks of his own party, a large 
section of which very early displaying a pretty strong opposition to 
many of his recommendations, especially on the subject of money. 
Probably the opposition within his own party of this nature was 
stronger than that coming from the party opposed to him. In other 
words, he found a fuller response to his own views and opinions on 
many subjects from the Republican party than from his own. 
Whether he was surprised over the meager response to his recom- 
mendations is a question which we cannot answer, but which is 
worth at least a moment’s consideration. That he made many re- 
commendations which were received with warm approval by the 
people throughout the country no one will question. That Congress 
paid but little heed to them is also a fact as unquestionable as the 
other. Nor can it be said that Congress were unmindful of these 
recommendations through any particular opposition to him or to 
their nature. As above said, there were opponents within his 
own party and opponents without. But, on the other hand, his 
recommendations had warm support from many quarters, and yet 
hardly one of them is likely to be crystallized into the form of law. 
Mr. Manning’s treatment in this regard is by no means exceptional. 
Numerous predecessors have been treated in the same way, but this. 
much is apparent, Congress are less and less inclined to take ad- 
vice or recommendations from the Chief Executive, or heads of 
executive departments, and are more inclined to act solely on their 
own judgment. Whether better legislation is thus secured may be 
questioned. Recommendations often made by departments are the 
outcome of a careful study of the public needs, and Congress would 
do well to pay more heed to them. But the fact is unquestionable 
that these recommendations generally go for naught, and Mr. Man- 
ning has fared in this respect like those who have filled that great 
office before him. It is said that his slight influence on Congress- 
men is one of the reasons why he has retired; but, from all that 
we can learn, this is a guess, and not a piece of knowledge. It 
may be true, but he doubtless knew before going to Washington 
how those had fared in this regard who had filled the place be- 
fore him. This much though is certain, so long as Congress are 
indifferent to recommendations coming from this quarter, it is 
hardly worth the while for any Secretary to do more than to present 
a review of his department for the consideration of Congress and 


the people. 
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A good many of the newspapers have commented on the ability 
shown by Mr. Manning in the administration of his office, and have 
concluded that it was quite wonderful that a newspaper editor and 
political manager should have shown such a marked aptitude for 
administering the affairs of the Treasury. We cannot share in this 
feeling, and we cannot for a very good reason. The Treasury De- 
partment is but littlke more than an office for collecting the public 
money and paying the public bills. The office of the Secretary of 
the Interior is a far more difficult one to administer to-day. Ques- 
tions are arising there which are complex and difficult to settle. 
The Indian problem, old as it is, is constantly presenting new 
phases. Of all the departments of the Government this is far the 
most difficult to manage at the present time. The Treasury De- 
partment, on the other hand, is exceedingly simple. The revenues 
as we all know, are only too ample. The Secretary, therefore, is. 
relieved of all thought concerning the ways and means to carry 
on the Government. It is not necessary for him to give the slight- 
est thought to the subject. The law already exists for doing this 
and if a new law were needed, the Secretary would have but small 
part or lot in making it. At all events, Mr. Manning has had 
nothing to do in this direction. The expenditures of the Govern- 
ment are determined, not by him, but by Congress. He has no 
discretion for spending hardly a dollar. We repeat, therefore, that 
the administration of this office is exceedingly simple at the present 
time, and therefore no large man is required to fill it successfully, 
Honest men are needed in the departments—men who will collect 
the revenues and pay the public bills as the law requires; and who 
will not steal or permit others to steal; and with men of this 
stamp in the various offices, with a few good lawyers to settle the 
legal questions that arise, the course of the Secretary is easy and 
quite free from care. Therefore, while we do rejoice that such a 
man as Mr. Manning has filled the Treasury Department during 
the last two years, and while we greatly regret that ill-health has. 
compelled him to retire, we are not particularly dazzled either at 
his work or at the office which he has filled. He has been faith- 
ful, efficient and high-toned in administering its affairs, and if the 
President’s next choice is as wise the people will have a rational 
occasion for rejoicing. 
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STATE TAXATION. 


From time to time we publish the facts which show the folly of 
attempting to tax the evidences of debt, bonds, stocks and other 
securities. Elsewhere in the present number will be found an inter- 
esting extract from the valuable report just rendered by the special 
Commissioners for Taxation in Connecticut. The facts here presented 
are a repetition of the old story—although the law prescribed for 
the taxation of all kinds of personal property, nevertheless, the 
meshes were too coarse to catch only a small portion; by far the 
greater portion, as in other States where similar attempts to tax 
personal property have been attempted, escaping the tax gatherer. 
The Commissioners have some very thoughtful recommendations on 
the subject, and have drafted several excellent bills embodying their 
recommendations. This work is in the right direction. It is true 
that similar attempts have been made to investigate into the inequal- 
ity, injustice and efficiency of our existing tax systems, and little in 
the way of reform has been accomplished; but we may trust that 
in due time this continual hammering at systems so defective will 
eventually break them into pieces, and thus the way be opened for 
the introduction of better ones. 

In New York two movements are now in progress of an interest- 


ing character. One of them is to find sources of revenue of a gen- 


eral character, like franchises, railroads and the like, for State taxa- 
tion, thus leaving the taxation of real estate for purely local pur- 
poses. The object of this reform, of course, is to put an end to 
the inequality and injustice now existing in the assessment of prop- 
erty throughout the State for State purposes. It is said that these 
assessments are grossly unequal; that the cities in particular are as- 
sessed unduly, while the country property does not bear its proper 
share of the burden. By finding other sources of taxation for State 
purposes this inequality will be removed. This is a movement in 
the right direction, and it is to be hoped that the Legislature will _ 
speedily find adequate sources for State revenue of a general charac- 
ter, and thus solve at least one of the difficulties now inhering in 
the system of taxation existing in that State. 

The other question relates to the imposition of a tax on the sales 
of manufacturers in the city of New York in particular who reside 
elsewhere. It seems that the law has long existed on the subject, 
but has not been enforced. Comptroller Chapin, for some reason or 
another, has concluded to enforce the law. Of course, he is con- 
fronted with serious opposition. First of all it is said that the law 
is clearly unconstitutional. Secondly, it is said that, if enforced, the 
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manufacturers will be driven out of the city; that it is a most un- 
wise imposition on commerce, fettering the trade of the city and 
State, and impeding its general prosperity. What will be the upshot 
of this attempt to enforce the law we do not know, but the crudity 
of it is as clear as the noon-day sun. To have such a law in one 
State and not in another is also unwise. This is only one of the 
thousand illustrations of the necessity of reciprocal tax legislation 
among the States. No system will be perfect until it is framed on 
this broad basis. There is nothing impracticable in forming such a 
system whenever the States are ready to move in the matter. As 
competition becomes keener and profits narrower, the subject of 
taxation grows in importance, and therefore we may hopefully look 
forward to a time when amendment will be the order of the day. 
Until then, we must be content to show up the inequalities and in- 
justice of our present systems, and all investigations like that above 
mentioned will prove helpful toward needful reform. This is one of 
the subjects of which agitation is necessary, and which will sooner 
or later produce good fruit in the way of introducing more rational 
systems. 





; 


CONSCIENCE IN BUSINESS. 


A movement was started sometime ago in trade circles for pre- 
venting adulterations in drugs and food, especially the latter. Within 
a short time an association for this purpose held a convention at 
Washington. The members are quite unlike those who have figured 
on similar occasions, for they were largely business men, and not 
cranks and pseudo-reformers and persons of that ilk. They have 
organized for business, so to speak, in the best sense of the term. 
They realize that it is for the interest of trade as well as the con- 
sumer to have pure articles bought and consumed. Various laws 
exist in the States to suppress the sale of adulterated food; but 
either they are inadequate, or else the law is improperly enforced, 
for adulterations of one kind or another largely abound. This 
movement is worthy of support. The body of persons assembled 
and united together in the association described are largely influ- 
ential, and good results may be expected from their action. From 
time to time we hear of some local action in the way of prevent- 
ing the sale of an adulteration, but to make such action effective, 
the power of an organization of this kind ought to be behind the 
law. If this were done, if prosecutions were followed up eagerly 
and systematically, they doubtless would accomplish a great deal 
for the public welfare. 

By the New York “Act to prevent the adulteration of food or 
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drugs,” which was passed in 1881, it is a misdemeanor to “have, 
offer for sale, or sell any article of food or drugs which is adulter- 
ated within the meaning of this act,” under penalty of a fine not 
exceeding $50 for the first, and not exceeding $100 for each subse- 
quent offense. Drugs are declared to be adulterated if below the 
standard of strength, quality or purity of the United States phar- 
macopoeia, or other standard work on materia medica, and food if 
mixed with inferior or cheaper articles, sold under a false name, 
coated, powdered or polished so as to pass for a better article than 
it really is, etc. The State Board of Health are given power to li- 
cense certain harmless adulterations, on condition that the labels 
shall distinctly state the facts. The law cannot be enforced without 
an adgquate appropriation. 

The defenders of genuine butter in New York are well satisfied 
with the workings of the Federal law imposing a stamp tax on oleo- 
margarine, and requiring manufacturers and dealers to have licenses 
in order to sell the article. The sales of the imitation goods seem 
to have very greatly diminished, but, contrary to the predictions of 
those who opposed the law, the average price of the genuine has 
not been advanced to consumers, and yet the butter makers have 
had larger returns. This paradox is explained by the fact that the 
producers of genuine butter have been encouraged to increase their 
crop, and thus have taken home more money, without raising the 
cost to consumers. The commission men, having had a larger quan- 
tity to handle, have also reason to be satisfied with the working of 
the law, thus far. 

Notwithstanding the above mentioned legislation on the subject, 
more is needed, both State and National. Besides, money is needed 
to secure it, and an organization is the preliminary step for raising 
money. The movement is so praiseworthy that it ought to secure 
wide approval and strong support. 














FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The woolen manufacturers of Philadelphia have made extraordi- 
nary progress during the past ten years, according to accounts given 
in the correspendence from that city of the Dry Goods Reporter of 
February 1. The great advance in the woolen carpet business of 
Philadelphia has been long known, but it would seem that it has 
been equally great, although not so generally known, in the pro- 
duction of woolen clothing. All the foreign improvements in 
machinery have been adopted and still further improved upon, and 
the Philadelphia manufacturers claim to be now able to produce 
woolen cloths, which not only wear better and longer than foreign 
cloths, but are superior to them in finish and taste as well as in 
texture. The Philadelphia correspondent of the Dry Goods Reporter 
adds the following in respect to American wool: 


It is a peculiarity of the ordinary American wool, that it grows finer 
in the process of manufacture, while the medium and lower grades of 
foreign wool grow coarser. 





The production of gold fell off 130,000 ounces in Victoria in 1886 
as compared with 1885, being a falling off in vaiue of about 
$2,250,000. The aggregate gold production of that colony from the 
date of the opening of its gold fields in 1851 to 1884, was within 
a minute fraction of 63 million ounces, having an aggregate value 
of more than one thousand million dollars. There are no recént 
reports of a decline in the production of any other of the old 
gold fields. In this country, which still holds the first rank as a 
gold producer, the indications are now that the yield is rather 
increasing than decreasing. Current information also tends to ex- 
cite the expectation that there is likely to be more activity and 
success in gold mining in Central America and Venezuela, but the 
largest and most assured promise of new supplies of gold is from the 
Transvaal. The London journals, including the Zzmes, seem to now 
agree that there is no doubt that it will prove a great gold field. 
The Transvaal is not an easily accessible country, and its political 
affairs were not long ago in a very disturbed condition, but all 
along there have been persistent reports from it of discoveries of 
gold. It is too much to hope that the gold production there will 
ever equal the extraordinary yield of either California or Australia, but 
if it only equals the Russian yield, it will be an important addi- 
tion to the world’s stock of a metal which has been growing 
scarcer, relatively to the demand for it, for about twenty years. 
According to the best authorities, the aggregate yield of it for the 
last four or five years has ranged from $100,000,000 downwards, 
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which is not supposed to be more than is now annually con- 
sumed in the arts and in ornamentation. 

The increase of railroad construction during the year 1886 is in 
many quarters ascribed to an improvement in the business and 
industries of the countries. It may, however, with equally good 
reason, be ascribed to the extraordinary cheapness of loanable 
capital, and the unusual difficulties in finding safe and profitable 
investments. With Government bonds at prices which yield only 
about 2% per cent. annually to purchasers, and with all sound 
securities held up to correspondingly high figures, it could not but 
be easy to find a ready market for railroad securities, even if they 
did not promise any great rate of income. The same condition 
of things which has stimulated building in cities and towns, has 
stimulated railroad construction. When the current rate of interest 
is low, capital seeks investment in permanent forms. People may 
not agree as to what has caused the lowering of the rates of 
interest during the past three or four years, or as to how much 
longer they will remain low, but it is certain that railroad con- 
struction will continue active until there is a change in that par- 
ticular. 








The effect upon British interests, of the changed relation between 
the British* and Indian currencies, continues to attract an active 
degree of attention in England. It is agreed there with substan- 
tial unanimity, that the fact that gold is worth more in silver than 
it formerly was, operates as a bounty upon Indian exports to gold 
standard countries, and as a check to Indian imports from such 
countries. The increase of exports from India is for its British 
masters an unmixed advantage, except that the Indian export of 
wheat is a leading cause of the fall in price of that grain, and is 
prejudicial to the British farming interest. A writer in the London 
Economist of December 4, said of the rise of the price of sterling 
exchange when sold for Indian rupees: 

It a the Indian coolie into nearly as close competition with the 
English farmer, as if he were working in the next field. 

The British people, however, determined in the repeal of the corn 
laws forty years ago, that the landed interest must give away to 
the necessities of cheap food for their manufacturing population 
and enlarging supplies now oi Indian wheat will have no terrors 
for them. They will rejoice rather at being thereby relieved 
of their dependence upon this country for bread, and they will 
rejoice even more that the same cause which increases Indian ex- 
ports of wheat, increases Indian exports of cotton. Undoubtedly, 
they deprecate a condition of the exchanges between England and 
India, which hampers the business of sending manufactured goods 
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to India, and in that aspect of the case they find a motive for 
doing something to restore the old relations between the gold 
sovereign and the silver rupee. Being thus pressed by opposing 
motives and interests, what they will do must remain uncertain 
until they finally act. 

During the six months ending September 30, 1886, being the 
first six months of the current fiscal Indian year, as compared with 
the six months ending September 30, 1885, there was an average 
in the Indian exports of wheat from 11,451,255 cwts. to 14,953,939 
cwts., and in the exports of cotton from 2,013,268 cwts. to 2,776,- 
946 cwts. 





The average price recetved by the producers of wheat in this 
country, was as follows in the years named: 


Years. Prices in cwts. per bushel. 
Cine tindoeknedekan hid teimendibsetbane staantbneebward 101 
Se icsttd de ndweeenereenneerensteesieeathenainediesuchonaunt 100 
CT kkdnded bene stbideseeesGasnacbwetseeeasasenscuenecoitne 95 
Cidendvsnsad chewed aaekddas neds ewekededsbedsndadhoduannee 77 
Pi tcddnnddeseband detusedatesehcdeeentdedabeeeseheenons 65 


These prices are, of course, below the official valuation of ex- 
ported wheat, which is made on the prices prevailing at the port 
of shipment. 

During the sixteen years covered in the foregoing statement, 
there has been a decided fall in railroad rates of freight from the 
West to the Atlantic coast, so that if prices of wheat at the ports 
had remained unchanged, the prices in the interior would have 
advanced. But the prices at the ports have fallen enough, not 
merely to offset the fall in railroad freight, but to cause at the 
points of production a decline in prices of more than one-third 
since 1875, and of nearly one-third since 1880. The main cause of 
the fall since 1880, is generally agreed to be the unexpected appear- 
ance of India as an exporter of wheat, under the double stimulation 
of railway extensions in that country and of the premium on gold 
which is realized by the Indian sellers of wheat. 





The French census of 1886, as compared with that of 1881, shows 
an increase from 37,672,048 to 38,218,903, of which increase, 75,000 
was in Paris. At that rate of increase the population will be 
rather less than 40 millions in Igo0o. 

The population of Great Britain and Ireland was 35,246,633 in 
1881, when the last census was taken. Mulhall estimates the in- 
crease of this population during the decade ending with 1885, at 
I2 per cent., but all the signs indicate that no such rate of 
increase can be looked for from this time forward to Igoo. 

In all events, it seems certain that the population of this country, 
which cannot be less than 85 millions in 1Ig00, will exceed the 
combined numbers then to be found in the United Kingdom and 


in France. 
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We are commonly charged in Europe with being a vain-glorious 
and boastful people, but the real truth is that we are exactly the 
reverse of that, in the ideas which prevail here in respect to our 
relations with the European nations. It is difficult for men of 
forty years of age and upwards to realize the magnitude of the 
change in the comparative power of Europe and the United States, 
which has taken place during the past two decades, and still more 
difficult to realize the change which is certain to take place during 
the two next decades. The question asked only a few years since by 
a Western statesman, “What is Europe to us?’—became at once 
famous, because it was a complete shock to old and then estab- 
lished notions. There is nothing in such a question which would 
to-day startle anybody, and in no long time such a question will 
not seem worth the asking. 





British prices in 1886 seem to have undergone scarcely any 
change during the first half of it. During the third quarter there 
was a perceptible rise, nearly the whole of which, however, was 
lost during the fourth quarter. The index number as given in the 
London Lconomist of January 1, 1887, of 22 principal commodities, 
was as follows at the dates named: 


Index number. Index number. 
1883 (January)........... eee 3886 (Apsil)....ccccces 2,017 
1884 weeeesdeael re er 2, 
1885 e géueweeent ae ~~ sweeee 1886 (October). ...... 2,108 
1886 ”  . geeeeawnee errr 1886 (December)...... 2,048 


While the Zconomzst admits that there has been no return of 
prices to a higher level during 1886, it observes that there has 
at least been no further fall, so that the bottom may be supposed 
to have been reached, and it adds: 


This is the first time since 1881 that the level of prices has not been 
distinctly lower at the end of the year than at the commencement. 








Increased shipments of frozen meats from Buenos Ayres have been 
foreshadowed for a year or two past by accounts of improvements 
in refrigerating processes, and by reports of the establishment of 
new steamship lines to Europe to be specially adapted to and em- 
ployed in the business. The only figures on the subject which 
we have happened to see, are in a letter from Buenos Ayres, 
published in London, which states that the carcases of sheep 
shipped during the first six months of 1886 numbered 326,000, as 
compared with 125,000 during the whole of 1884. If the business 
proves to be profitable, it may be expanded almost without limit. 
The fertile Aampas of the Argentine Confederation, 600,000 square 
miles in extent, can furnish sheep and cattle in incomputible num- 
bers. Enthusiasts on the subject insist that it is only tariff duties 
which will prevent the future exportation of frozen beef and 
mutton from Buenos Ayres to New York. 
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Among the reasons for suspending our silver coinage, Secretary 
Manning’s last annual report laid great stress upon the view, that 
the great depreciation of silver which all agree must be a necessary 
result of such a suspension, must so derange the exchanges be- 
tween England and India as to force the British Government to 
enter into international bi-metallic arrangements. Commenting upon 
that report, the London Lconomist insisted that “it would have 
the very opposite effect,” of causing England to adhere more steadily 
to the gold standard, and with that opinion, a city contemporary, 
the Evening Post of December 23, expressed its concurrence in the 
following terms: 


England does not want a currency that is on the down grade. The 
more you prove to her that silver is on the decline, the less of it she will 
care to have in her pocket. * * * The Evening Post agrees with the 
Economist, that if England feels any pressure at all by reason of the de- 
cline of silver, it will be felt quite on the opposite side. 


But while England, for its use at home, may even prefer a 
steadily appreciating currency, and would certainly object, as the 
Evening Post suggests, to a depreciating currency, it has another 
great and distinct interest to look to, and that is the condition 
of its trade with the nearly three hundred millions of people in 
Ihdia under its control. In important particulars, such as further 
stimulating the exports of Indian wheat and cotton, England would 
gain by a still greater decline in the gold price of silver, but it 
would cause a diminution of the profits of exporting British manu- 
factures to India. 





The product of lead and copper in the States and Territories 
west of the Missouri, is estimated by Wells, Fargo & Co., to have 
been in money value as follows during the past seven years: 


Lead. Copper. 
ie hatenn kien saeeeweeennsennnnans Se Xe $ 898,000 
EE ee Ey ere et ” -<eeane 1,195,000 
i kibéice sche eebe ne eierbansdacawie Oe Saar ere 4,055,037 
i icnees hae eeaeadesseesesaeiawel ae 5,683,921 
Dr eind sites ail cea die eked woke 0 OS eee ere 6,086,252 
Dhttieedeetbankebawedenebbinsseuus ON eee 7,838,036 
bands 606066640 ns acsdnncesenesees Se 9,276,755 


During the period covered by the foregoing statement, the price 
of lead has fallen a good deal, and that of copper has fallen by 
more than one-half. The quantity of lead produced must therefore 
have been largely increased, while the production of copper has 
been enlarged within the seven years, ten times in money value 
and twenty times in quantity. The principal copper production 
west of the Missouri, is in Montana. The old clamor of the 
free traders in favor of the free admission of Chili, no longer 
vexes the public ear. 





A city financial paper, the Stockholder, of January 25, argues that 
American wheat and cotton sold in England for money at the 
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gold standard is lowered in price to the extent of the deprecia- 
tion of silver below gold, inasmuch as India, which is a_ very 
large exporter to Europe of both those commodities, makes all its 
sales for silver, “at its face value.” The fact is undoubted, that 
not only wheat and cotton, but everything else which India ex- 
ports, has thus far fallen in price in correspondence with the fall 
in the gold price of silver, and the Stockholder is right in saying 
that “the result is disastrous to the American farmer.” But it is 
hardly correct to say that the cause is to be found in the fact 
that silver is accepted “at its face value” in transactions in India. 
Nothing is or can be accepted as money anywhere at any other 
than “its face value,” and silver, so long as it is the actual money 
of India, even if it so falls in value that ten rupees will be re- 
quired to buy what one rupee will buy now, will still be taken 
at “its face value.” The cause of the existing misfortune of the 
condition of those who, in gold standard countries, produce com- 
modities which India exports, is the fact that silver as yet retains 
in India an undiminished purchasing power, and is not depreciated 
in respect to labor or commodities. If it shall hereafter fall as 
much in respect to other things as in respect to gold, the present 
difficulty will be at an end, but it is impossible to foresee when or 
how this will be brought about. 





The price of live cattle in Chicago has fallen since 1884 from 
40 to 50 per cent., according to a statement made in the Chicago 
Live Stock Reporter just before the passage of the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill. That paper ascribed the fall, principally to the 
general fall in all articles of food and the general depression of 
business and the consequently diminished means of consumers, but 
in part to methods of railroad management which the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill would be likely to remedy. Conventions of cattle 
raisers, held within a few months past, have ascribed the fall in 
their product in Chicago to a different cause. They say that the 
prices for beef paid by the ultimate customer are not much lower 
than they were three years ago, but that circumstances have made 
Chicago the single great market for cattle from the Western 
ranges, and that this has enabled the dealers there to make ex- 
traordinary profits. One of the remedies which the cattle raisers 
have proposed, is to establish other cattle markets, so that the 
competition between buyers of cattle may bring up the price to a 
more just correspondence with the prices for beef which con- 
sumers pay. 





A city contemporary, the Times of January 18, says that the wheat 
which this country sends to England is “actually traded, for the 
most part, for English goods.” This dogma, that foreign trade is 
a barter trade, lies at the foundation of the free trade theories. 
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Free trade journals like the Zzmes will undoubtedly promulgate 
and insist upon it indefinitely. But if its managers will ask shippers 
of wheat, they will be informed that not a single bushel of Ameri- 
can wheat is ever sold in England except for money, and that the 
payments are made in nothing but money, although it may happen 
and does occasionally happen, that by reason of the insolvency 
of purchasers no payments whatever are made. The intermediate 
use of drafts need not be taken into the account, inasmuch as 
drafts not honored in cash do not constitute a payment. 

As we never sell wheat to the English except for money, so we 
purchase English goods only with money, and never in the way 
of barter. 

The formula of the free traders is, that “we sell where we buy,” 
but the fact is that there is no connection between the two things. 
In buying wheat, the English look only to the price and quality 
of what is offered, and never inquire who offers, or whether the 
offer comes from persons who buy a good deal, or very little, or 
none at all, of what they themselves have to sell. 





The British export of cotton piece goods to India during the 
calendar year 1886, was £18,483,000 in money value, as compared 
with £15,477,000 during the year 1885, the increase being 19 per 
cent. In the number of yards exported, there was an increase of 
27 per cent. as compared with 1885, but the fall in price which 
is thus shown is in part made up by lower prices of raw 
cotton in 1886 than in 1885. The magnitude of the British 
export to India of cotton cloths is enormous, having been last 
year ninety million dollars in round numbers. Such a trade will 
not be given up without a desperate struggle. From another point 
of view, the magnitude of that trade marks the greatness of the 
consumption in India of cotton cloths, which. the Indian cotton 
mills are now endeavoring to supply. The main obstacle in the 
way of their supplying it completely, seems to be the inadequacy 
of the capital within their reach. 





The fluctuations during 1886 of the London price of silver are 
stated in a review of the year in the Pixley and Abell cir- 
cular of the 6th of January 1887. The price per ounce was within 
the range of 46; and 47 pence from January 1, to April 8, when 
the United States House of Representatives decided not to meddle 
with the silver coinage, either in the way of suspending it, or of 
making it free. Referring to that action of the House, the Pixley 
and Abell circular proceeds to say: 


This not being unfavorable, a rise in Indian exchanges, in the 
produce markets, and consequently in silver, was looked for, but on 
no movement upwards taking place, the exporters of Manchester 
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goods lost heart, and endeavored to cover all transactions by for- 
ward purchases of transfers at gradually declining rates. 


On the 17th of May the price of silver had fallen to 44% 
pence, and then, after a short upward reaction, fell on the 3d of 
August to 42 pence, being the lowest point reached during the 
year. The movement was generally upward during the remainder 
of the year, which closed with silver at 46% pence. Among the 
causes of the rise in silver during the last five months of 1886, 
Pixley and Abell enumerate some small purchases for coinage pur- 
poses in England, Japan and Spain, and also in France for use 
in its possessions in farther India. In previous circulars they had 
referred to another cause, viz.: an expectation more or less general 
that some steps would be taken in England before long, either in 
the direction of bi-metallic arrangements, or of substituting silver 
or silver certificates for the gold half-sovereigns now in circula- 
tion there. 





The clearings of the London Banker's Clearing House, deducting 
those made on the Stock Exchange and consol settling days, were 
as follows during the last five years: 


Years. Millions of pounds. 
ide ppb ieee dds cetenadesetseaeedeaaedal 4,713 
itt tees reeked whe 16s Kee eeNnee 44 4eme 4,616 
Mic cteiicebhvebh ether die bile kebeeestiacedeenedaaehed 4,569 
Ee ee ee TT 4,329 
DU Ctiiet cachet ke ones ehkehbebrennen oddendeeeaeneenee 4,439 


These figures, which are supposed to give a tolerably accurate 
idea of the relative money valuations of commercial transactions 
in different years, indicate that low water mark was reached in 
1885, and that there was a slight recovery in 1886. 

The clearings of the Clearing House of the New York banks, 
after deducting from the gross figures the estimated clearings of 
the Stock Exchange business, are supposed to indicate the rela- 
tive proportions of commercial business at different times. But in 
New York there is an immense amount of transactions of a sort 
very little known in London, viz.: dealings in options in all the 
leading commodities, such as cotton, wheat, pork, petroleum, etc. 
This kind of business originates an enormous volume of checks 
which go through the Clearing House, although they indicate no 
real sales or purchases, and no actual transfers of commodities. 





The production of gold and silver in this country during the year 
1886, as estimated by Wells, Fargo & Co., was of gold, $29,561,424, 
and of silver, $52,136,851, being an increase in gold of $3,167,668, 
and in silver of $7,620,252 as compared with the production of 
1885 as estimated by the same authority. These estimates, and the 
methods by which they are arrived at, differ somewhat from those 
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of the Mint Bureau, but it may be presumed that the increases 
in the production of both metals may be accepted as substantially 
correct. In the net export of silver from this country, no increase 
was shown in 1886 as compared with 1885, but this is at least 
partially explained by the fact that more was absorbed by the monthly 
purchases for the mints in 1886 than in 1885, as the average price 
was lower in 1886 than in 1885. 

The exports of silver from San Francisco to Japan, China and 
other parts of Asia, during the year, amounted at the coining rate 
at our mints to $16,558,612, of which a large part consisted of 
Mexican silver dollars and bullion. The net export of silver from 
England to India, stated at its gold value, was £4,812,371 during 
the year, or about $32,000,000, stating its value at our coining rate. 





The estimated per capita consumption of sugar in this country was 
estimated in 1850 at 25.8 pounds, in 1860 at 29 pounds, in 1870 
at 33 pounds, in 1880 at 39.6 pounds, and in 1885 at 49.3 pounds. 
This increase is mainly attributable to the cheapening of the article, 
although it may in part indicate an advance in the prosperity and 
consuming power of the country. It is estimated that the home 
production of cane sugar in 1850 was 58.5 per cent. of the total 
sugar consumption of the country, that in 1860 it was 28 per cent. 
and that in 1870 it was only 7.8 per cent. 





Of twenty-four principal food articles imported into Great Britain 
during the year 1886, of which a list is given in the London 
Economist of the 15th of January, 22 show a fall in price as com- 
pared with 1885, although the fall was much less than that shown 
in 1885 as compared with 1884. That the fall in 1886 was dis- 
tinctly short of what it had been in 1885, encourages the Ezono- 
mist to believe that bottom has been reached at last. In respect 
to wheat and other grains the LZconomzst finds another reason for 
believing that prices can go no lower, in the probability that those 
paid in 1886 did not pay the cost of production. 

In 1886, as compared with 1885, there was a fall in price of 13 
per cent. in fresh beef, and of 22 per cent. in mutton. 

The same number of the £conomzst says that the prices of labor 
and material were so low in 1886 that it only cost £14,000 to 
build a 2,000 ton iron steamship of a class and description which 
cost £24,000 in 1882, and that many of such ships heretofore built 
are not now worth the mortgages on them. The people of this 
country are complaining that we have so few ships, but the people 
of England are groaning over the burden of having so many. If 
there is any branch of the business of the world which is pre- 
eminently ruinous at the present moment, it is the ocean-carrying 
trade, and it is fortunate, indeed, that the United States has so 
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little connection with it. It is railroading which in recent years 
has been the principal point of attraction for our accruing surplus 
capital, and in that line of investment our people have made 
large profits. 





The British import of silver during the calendar year 1886, stated 
at its gold value, was £7,471,639, as compared with £9,377,601 in 
1885, being a falling off of rather more than one-fifth. There was 
necessarily a corresponding falling off in the British export of 
silver to India. Of the shortage of £1,905,922 in the British re- 
ceipts of silver in 1886 as compared with 1885, about one-half was 
due to its diminished receipts of that metal from this country. 
The silver production of the United States was even larger in 1886 
than it was in 1885, but more of it went to the mints in conse- 
quence of its extreme low price during the greater part of 1886. 
If silver should fall to 40d. per ounce in London, there would 
probably be no net export of it from this country, because there 
would be less produced, while more would go to the mints under 
a fixed monthly purchase of $2,000,000 worth. 





—_— = — 


OUR COINAGE AND THE MINT. 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE FEBRUARY NUMBER,] 


The position of foreign coins in our circulation was defined and 
declared by Congress in an act approved March 3, 1873. This act 
constitutes section 3,564 of the Revised Statutes of 1874, and is as 
follows: “The vaiue of foreign coin as expressed in the money of 
account of the United States shall be that of the pure metal of 
such coin of standard value;, and the values of the standard coins 
in circulation of the various nations of the world shall be estab- 
lished annually by the Director of the Mint, and be proclaimed on 
the first day of January by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The Act of 1873 relating to the mint, provided further, for the 
coinage of the copper-nickel, three and five cent pieces, and the 
bronze cent, and discontinued the silver three and five cent pieces. 
The bronze two cent piece was also discontinued, and as fast as 
they are redeemed by the Government are sent to the melting pot. 

November 5, 1874, the edifice thereafter to be known as the San 
Francisco Mint, was formally delivered over to its first Superintend- 
ent, General G. O. Lagrange. This building, which is conspicuous 
both for its magnificent architectural appointments and faultless in- 
terior arrangements, is situated corner of Mission and Fifth streets, 
and is said to be one of the finest mints, all things considered, in the 
world. Its need was apparent and pressing before it was erected, 
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the coinage of the trade dollar drawing very largely upon its re- 
sources for a long time. 

Twe twenty-cent silver piece, the use of which in many quarters 
has been the source of no little annoyance, was designed by Dr. 
Linderman in April, 1875. It was intended for use solely on the 
Pacific coast, and was made with a smooth edge so as to be readily 
distinguished from its neighbor the quarter. 

The silver agitation which began in 1875, resulted in the law of 
1878, re-establishing the silver dollar. From 1806 to to 1836 not one 
coin of that denomination and material was struck at the mint, and 
all or nearly all had disappeared from the circulation. 

During and subsequent to the war the production of both gold 
and silver had gone on at a considerable rate of increase. For a 
time the consumption in the arts and manufactures kept pace with 
the supply; but at length silver began to be more abundant and 
its market value to fall. This led the producers of the metal to 
devising means for its utilization, which resulted in the agitation 
referred to. The arguments employed were stated with great clear- 
ness and force, the van being ably led by Senator Jones, of Nevada.. 

In 1876 a bill was introduced into the House providing for the 
free coinage of silver. This was a bold step on the part of the silver: 
men, but it was taken and defended with every assurance of certain 
triumph. The bill, which it was finally necessary to pass over the 
President’s veto, became a law February 28, 1878. It provided for 
the coinage of the silver dollar with the maximum limit of $4,000,000. 
per month and the minimum of $2,000,000, The advocates of a free 
coinage were much displeased at the arbitrary limit imposed, but 
were forced to abide the result. 

The scarcity of specie in our circulation from 1862 to 1876 is easily 
accounted for. Its displacement by a paper currency had resulted in 
driving it to the West Indies and South America. In 1878, partly 
because silver had come into use again here, partly on account of 
an increase in imports, and partly as the natural effect of the 
adoption of paper money by Chili, Peru and other South American 
countries, the precious metals flowed back into this country in large 
quantities. 

The bill under which our present silver dollar was authorized is. 
known as the Bland bill, the weight being the same as the old dol- 
lar, or 412% grains standard. It is legal tender to any amount. 

The most recent new coin issued by the mint is the nickel five- 
cent piece authorized in 1883. The original impression was found 
to be defective in that the word cents was entirely omitted from 
the coin, although the reverse had a V. stamped very conspicuously 
upon it. It was found very soon that the coin by being gold 
plated would pass among the uninformed for five dollars. The 
proper remedy for this defect was soon applied. 

42 
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A few words now, with reference to the mint as now constituted 
and operated. The Director of the Mint has his office at Washing- 
ton, it being a bureau of the Treasury department. The present 
chief of this bureau is James P. Kimball, with the title of Direc- 
tor. In the discharge of the duties of his office he has the co- 
operation of seventeen assistants, men and women, the principal 
offices being Examiner, Computer, Assayer and Adjuster. The 
mints and assay offices, now employed in the manufacture and ad- 
justment jof the ccinage of the country are as follows: The head 
mint is at Philadelphia; the title of its chief is Superintendent, and 
he has the assistance of an assayer, melter and refiner, coiner, en- 
graver and 117 subordinates in the general department; 7 in the 
assayer’s department; 44 in the melter’s department; 224 in the 
coiner’s department and 8 in the engraver’s department, or 405 in 
every capacity. The mint at San Francisco employs a Superintend- 
ent and 166 subordinates; the mint at Carson, a Superintendent and 
18 subordinates; the mint at New Orleans, a Superintendent and 
110 subordinates; the assay office at New York, a Superintendent 
and 66 subordinates; the mint at Denver, an Assayer in charge with 
11 subordinates; the assay office at Helena, an Assayer in charge 
and 11 subordinates; the assay office at Boise, an Assayer and melter 
and 4 subordinates; the assay office at Charlotte, an Assayer and 
melter and one assistant; the assay office at St. Louis, an assayer in 
charge and 3 subordinates. Thus the grand total of employees in 
this branch of our Government service reaches the significant num- 
ber of 821. : 

The salaries paid some of the principal officers are as follows: 


Director at Washington 
Superintendent, Philadelphia 
Superintendent, San Francisco 
Superintendent, 
Superintendent, 
Superintendent, 

Assayer, 

Assayer, 

Assayer, 

i  cccgecncceeeseeieeceebes besinseene ces 
Assayer, St. Louis 


The total expense for salaries and wages during the year 1885, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Director of the Mint, was 
$1,005,080.33. The total expense of maintenance of the mints and 
assay Offices, including cost of assaying and coining, was $1,585,256.77. 
The total receipts during the same period composed mainly of 
seignorage charges for the standard silver dollar were $5,147,218.16. 
Our total coinage is the product of the four mints, located re- 
spectively at Philadelphia, San Francisco, Carson and New Orleans, 
the operations of the assay offices, other than at New York, being 
confined to the receipt of gold and silver bullion for melting and 
assaying and returning to the depositor of the same, in bars, with 
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the weight and fineness stamped thereon. Of the mints above men- 
tioned, that at San Francisco receives by far the largest deposits 
of the precious metals, and issues the most coin. Of course Phila- 
delphia stands second in the list, although the assay office at New 
York is credited with larger deposits of bullion, both gold and sil- 
ver. The cost per piece, of the coins of every description now in 
use, for the year 1885, varies at the different mints; at Philadelphia 
it was 1.898 cents; at San Francisco, 5.804 cents; at Carson, 9.138 
cents; at New Orleans, 1.496 cents; the average being 2.354 cents. 

The total coinage of the United States Mint and branches from 
its organization in 1792 to the close of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885, is as follows: 


See CE avery GemertheGie ccc ccccccccccsccecsece $1,389,981,508 50 
Silver of every Gescription. ....ccccccsessccccccess 434,224,610 00 
Minor coin of every description .................. 17,463,608 44 


The officers of the mint are appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The following are the names, 
with date of appointment, of the several Directors of the mint from 
it organization to the present time: 


RIED, . oo. 0 cccccccceccesecsavescoceseaeds April 14, 1792 
EY lg Se cn crnecetecuneneceseesseeseesnes July 8, 1795 
PE CE nac ce cvacccdecedencecscecseueowuses October 28, 1795 
ND PUD coc cccwcesccscceveccecsesessoenes January 17, 1806 
PTT TTT TTT TTT TTT ITT Te ee July 15, 1824 
re Pr ree May 26, 1835 
Sy Dis Mec ecencesdecceeneasesvauesenesucees June 30, 1851 
Es PUD hacencecnenee seecccesnesesawes .e--April 4, 1853 
DS Tin Sn + os Keweccncdes iecceeweenentbma June 3, 1853 
BD FOE on occ ncccsevecceeecccssoncecewvcessests May —, 1861 
nk s keusededeneeneienenacaecenel October —, 1886 
Ts Bas Ecc cceccancccsevesen (ebeesaebeseteuet April —, 1867 
PE CEE nnn cuneess enesoucetecdancsnecsdeneneuen May —, 1869 
Tb Min, NR 6 60cccccceccocenseseneseonns .....-March —, 1883 
i i ET tina cKneedn ceeds cesweesedencces teens June —, 1879 
i 2, in i weg tawhdene tithe ebeneetil June —, 1885 


The history of this nation for a hundred years has been very 
largely a struggle for place and power among the other nations of 
the world. When external differences have not occupied the atten- 
tion and called into play the resources of our people, we have 
been harassed by internal feuds and dissensions, the suppression 
and regulation of which have demanded both time and energy 
Thanks to a favoring Providence we can begin to feel that a se- 
curity and prosperity is, and will, beyond doubt, continue to be 
ours, such as has never yet been vouchsafed to any other nation 
under the sun. 

The criticism frequently put forward, that, as Americans we have 
few distinctive elements in our make up, is, although largely true, 
readily accounted for in the light of facts and history. We have 
done much, very much, in science and art and literature, and yet 
the trend of the American mind and impulse has been so constantly 
toward immediate surroundings that little time has been found for 
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the cultivation of the refinements of life. The more credit is due 
that so much has been accomplished with the available resources. 

But a new era, we are bound to believe, is upon us. Much has 
been done, much, much more will be accomplished in the future. 
To briefly apply the foregoing to the matter in hand, we are led to 
remark that our coinage is susceptible of very great improvement 
in many ways. Heretofore, utility has been the chief end in view 
in constructing the coinage, as in most other matters. We have 
had little time, however strong the inclination, to give special at- 
tention to the artistic and historic qualities of our coinage. Other 
nations have done this to some extent, although the attitude of 
most of our modern governments is altogether too conservative and 
utilitarian for any permanent progress in this direction. We have 
now the resources and opportunities at hand, to make significant 
advance in many directions heretofore left unemployed. We are 
glad to see that such resources and opportunities are not ignored 
but are already bearing abundant fruit in many directions. 

Of what inestimable value have been the coins and medals of 
the ancients in the interpretation and corroboration of disputed his- 
toric facts. How definite a knowledge of the actual state of art in 
those days is thus obtained. The Greeks have left to us the finest 
specimens of numismatic art, and yet against what odds they must 
have executed their work. The Romans displayed less skill and 
taste, and yet they produced many creditable coins and medals. 
Modern nations in only a very few instances have done anything that 
will in any degree bear comparison with these efforts of ancient civ- 
ilization. France and Germany, and even England and America 
have a few representative medals, but in nearly every instance they 
are the product of Italian skill. We have reason to believe that 
the good sense and taste of our people will suggest an advance in 
the artistic qualities of our coins ere long, and that in place of 
an inelegant and merely useful product of our mints we shall have 
something, the excellence of which will commend itself to all after 
time. 

Dr. Linderman, the Director of the Mint, in 1877 applied to the 
various nations for specimens of their coinage for the purpose of 
making comparisons with our own. The results of his efforts are a 
matter of record. He found the coins of the Netherlands and Ger- 
many both concave and convex, so that they would not pack to- 
gether readily, and the resulting abrasion in use he found to be 
very great. In the case of France and England he found their coins 
to exhibit finer workmanship and more artistic devices, but in fine- 
ness of metal and general execution our coins stood the compari- 
son with credit. 

Franklin Peale, for many years coiner as well as melter and re- 
finer of the United States Mint, has said: “The highest grade of 
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artistic ability should be made subservient to the production and 
issue of the coins of this Republic, in which respect it has hitherto 
been lamentably, if not disgracefully, deficient.” An English author- 
ity of some eminence, Robert Musket, has said: “The coinage of 
a country speaks with unerring accuracy and truth, and so long as 
coins are extant to bear witness to barbarity or refinement, rude- 
ness or taste, ugliness or beauty, clumsiness or elegance, we cannot, 
as in some historical researches, be perverted by prejudice or de- 
ceived by ignorance.” 

The bearing of the foregoing remarks upon the matter in hand 
is apparent. It is an oft repeated suggestion that the artistic 
quality of our coins in common use can and ought to be greatly 
improved. In place of the flat, characterless figures now impressed 
on our coins, let us have relief work of the highest order, such as 
we see occasionally on French medals. The artistic sense of our 
people, which is on a rapid advance by means of the ample facili- 
ties now afforded the young, especially, will receive great aid and 
encouragement by the necessary familiarity with work of a high 
order as displayed on the money in daily use. 

Our coinage may, moreover, be made to assume an historic value 
now denied it, if, instead of the purely conventional designs now 
employed, we should place the profiles of the great men of the na- 
tion, those who have helped to make us what we are, a strong and 
united people. From the time of Washington down, our money 
could be made to assume an historic value and interest which in 
after time would operate to our advantage. Certainly there is no 
gain in being behind other governments in this respect, and we can 
see an important advantage in leading in a reform in the present 
condition of the world’s metallic money. 

A few words now with reference to the value of our coins when 
viewed in the light of dates, as is done by the modern collector of 
the same. As a rule the older coins are the most valuable. The 
silver dollar of 1804, which is extremely rare, is said to be valued 
at from $500 to $1,000 each, according to fineness of specimen. 
From this date down to 1836 no dollars were coined. “Proofs” 
of 1836 dollars are worth $10, and examples $5. The issues of 1838 
and 1839 are rare enough to command for good specimens as high 
as $40. Specimens of the 1851 and 1852 dollar are rare and are 
worth $35 or $40 each. Previous to 1804, the value of a good 
specimen varies from $1.75 for 1799 to $5 for 1798, and $4 for 1801. 
The first date of all, 1794, brings $50. Some of the early dates are 
made particularly valuable by reason of a variation in the number 
and style of stars, there being three varieties of 1798 and five of 
1795. 

Of the silver half dollars, those of 1796 and 1797 are the most 
valuable, choice examples being worth from $15 to $20. Good 
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specimens of other years previous to 1806 will bring from $2 to $4. 
One of this class for 1815 is quoted at $2.50, and then they are 
of little rarity until 1836, when a specimen with reeded edge and 
head of 1837 is valued at $3 and $4. The other issue of this year 
is worth $1 The next dates of note are 1850, 1851 and 1852, and 
are valued at $1.50, $2.50 and $3 respectively. More recent dates 
are only valuable to collectors in perfect condition, “proofs” of 
later issues only being desired, and they range in worth from $1.25 
to $8. 

Among the quarter dollars are to be found many rare, and, there- 
fore, valuable dates. Among this class may be mentioned coins of 
1823 and 1827 which are extremely rare and command from $45 to $75 
each. The 1853 issue, without arrows, is also much sought after, 
fair specimens bringing from $6 to $8. The only remaining dates 
worth over $1 for “good” examples are 1824, $1.50; 1822, $2; 1819, 
$1.75; 1815, $2; 1807, $2; 1806, $2; 1805, $1.50; 1804, $4; and 
1796, $4. 

Silver dimes are even more rare in the earlier dates than the 
quarters, owing to the fact that their larger circulation entails greater 
wear, leading to their withdrawal. From 1828 back to 1796 they 
range in value from $1 to $7. The valuable dates are as follows: 
1824, $2.50; 1809, $3; 1807, $2; 1803, $3; 1802, $6; 1801, $5; 1800, $7; 
1798, $5; 1797, $5; and 1796, $3. 

Of all the minor coins, however, an 1802 half-dime is the most 
valuable, the price ranging from $75 to $200, according to speci- 
men. A 1794 is worth $4; 1796, $4; 1797, $2; 1800, $1.25; 1801, 
$6; 1803, $4; 1884, $4; 1840 (with drapery) $1; 1846, $1.75. From that 
date until 1873, when the coinage closed, no unusual value attaches to 
this class. A first-class specimen of the last mentioned date is 
worth fifty cents. 

The three cent silver pieces were issued from 1851 to 1873 only, 
and present few valuable dates. A fine specimen of 1855 will 
bring $2. 

The old copper cents are becoming more and more valuable as 
keepsakes as the years advance, the last coin of this class having 
been struck in 1857, or thirty years ago. A 1793 (wreath variety) 
is worth $15; 1793 (liberty cap), $30; 1793 (chain varieties), $10; 
1795, $10; 1796 (filled head), $10; 1799, $30; 1804, $20; 1806, $12; 
1808-9, $6; 1811, $8; and 1813, $4. Later dates are valued from 
$4 down. 

Half cents were coined from 1793 until 1837, with occasional 
breaks. The issue of 1796 is too rare to be quoted. A 1793 speci- 
men is said to be worth $4; 1794, $2.75; and from this price down 
for later dates. 

Most of the late coins have little value, as yet, for collectors. 

The colonial coinage of the last century, few good specimens of 
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which are now extant, command large prices. The Pine Tree 
shilling, sixpence, threepence, and twopence, which were once so 
common in the Massachusetts colony, have now reached a value 
which the jolly old coiner who gave his daughter’s husband the 
girl’s weight of them as a portion, little dreamed of. ,They are 
worth from $2 to $8 each. WILLIAM WOODWARD. 





9 
° 
? 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS.* 


PRESENTMENT OF CHECKS. 


To fix the liability of the drawers and endorsers of checks they 
must be presented to the drawees in accordance with the rules of 
law. The law presumes when a check is given that the drawer 
will provide funds at the proper time for its payment. It is not 
reasonable to require him to keep funds indefinitely for that pur- 
pose, at the place where the check is payable, for there is a risk in 
doing so; the drawee may fail and the funds be lost. It is import- 
ant, then, to ascertain what the rules of presentation are. 

The question of reasonable time is one of law. Furthermore, the 

courts very generally have determined what is a reasonable time 
for presenting them. The rules which apply between holder and 
drawer differ from those between holder and indorser and will be 
first given. They have been stated by the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan in the following manner: 
If the person who receives the check and the banker on whom 
it is drawn are in the same place, the check must, in the absence 
of special circumstances, be presented the same day, or, at latest, 
the day after it is received. (Himmelman v. Hotaling, 40 Cal., 111; 
Wear v. Lee, 87 Mo., 358; Szmpson v. Pacific Mut. Life Ins. Co., 44 
Cal., 139; Cawezn v. Browinski, 6 Bush., 457; Schoolfield v. Moon, 9 
Heisk., 171; Alexander v. Burchfield, 7 Man. & G. (49 E. C. L,), 
1,061; Boddington v. Schlencker, 4 Barn. & Adol., 752; Moule v. 
Brown, 4 Bing., N. C. 268, 

If, however, the person who receives the check and the banker 
on whom it is drawn are in different places, in the absence of 
special circumstances the check must be forwarded for presentment 
on the day after it is received, at the latest; and the agent to 
whom it is forwarded must, in like manner, present it, at the latest, 
on the day after he receives it. (Hare v. Henty, 30 Law J., C. P 
302; Prideaux v. Criddle, L. R. 4 QO. B., 455; Griffin v. Kemp, 46 
Ind., 176; Woodruff v. Plant, 41 Conn., 344; Burkhalter v. Second 


* Copyright, 1886, hy Homans Publishing Company. 
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Nat. Bank, 42 N. Y., 538; Bond v. Warden, 1 Colly., 583; Firth v. 
Brooks, 4 Law T. (N. S.) 467; Blair v. Wilson, 22 Grattan, 165.)* 
Concerning the first of these rules, Chief Justice Nicholson, after 
remarking that the check is “an appropriation as between the 
drawer and holder to the latter of so much money in the banker’s 
hands,” continues, “The holder of the check may allow the money 
to remain in the banker’s hands, and the drawer cannot complain 
unless he is injured thereby. But the risk of allowing the money 
to remain in the banker’s hands, after the expiration of the bank- 
ing hours of the day after the check is drawn rests upon the 
holder of the check.” Schoolficld v. Moon, 9 Heisk. (Tenn.) p. 173.+ 
In applying the second rule it was held that the holder of a ne- 
gotiable check payable on demand, drawn in New York on a bank 
in Mississippi, and presented for payment and refused, more than ten 
months after its date—the bank having suspended payment a few 
days before presentation and owing the drawer—could not recover 


* “If the payment is not thus regularly demanded,’”’ said Judge Lumpkin, “‘and the bank 
or bankers should fail before the check is presented, the loss will be the loss of the holder, who 
will make the check his own, at his sole risk, by his laches. The reason for this strictness is said 
to be that a check, unlike a bill of exchange, is generally designed for immediate payment, and 
not for circulation; and therefore it becomes a duty of the holder to present it for payment as 
soon as he reasonably may, and if he does not, he keeps it at his own peril. (Daniel v. 
Kyle, 5 Ga., 245; Himmelman v. Hotaling, 40 Cal., 111.) 

‘* The law is well settled that all drafts, whether foreign or inland bills, must be presented 
to the drawee within a reasonable time, and in case of non-payment notice must be given 
to the drawer to charge him, But what is a reasonable time under all the circumstances, is 
sometimes a most difficult question. The general doctrine is, each case must depend on its 
own peculiar facts, and be judged accordingly. (Montelius v. Charles, 76 lll., 387; Stephens 
v. Park, 73 Ill., 387.) In the absence of any qualifying circumstances, the holder should pre- 
sent the bill to the person or bank on which it is drawn, if within reach of such drawee, 
within business hours of the day next succeeding the receipt of the paper, and give notice of 
the dishonor to the drawer. (Bickford v. First Nat. Bank 42 Iill., 238; Strong v. King, 35 
Ill., 9.) This rule applies to bank checks as well as bills of exchange, strictly so-called. But 
in case of either, the rule is modified to a limited degree by the relations of the parties, their 
circumstances, manner of doing business and facilities for making prompt presentation of the 
paper for payment.”’ Bailey, J. (Allen v. Kramer, 2 Brad., p. 209.) But the Court did not 
distinguish between checks drawn in the same town and those out of town. 

+ In New York, Judge Miller has remarked on the abundance of the authorites that the holder 
of a check has the day after it is delivered in which to make a presentment for payment. 
(Syracuse Railroad Co. v. Collins, 3 Lans., p. 31, citing Kelty v. Second Nat. Bank, 52 
Barb., 328; Johnson v. Bank of North America, 5 Robt., 592; Hazleton v. Colburn, 1 
Robt., 345; 2 Abb. Pr. N.S., 199; Merhants Bank v. Spicer, 6 Wend., 443; Mohawk Bank v. 
Broderick, 10 Wend., 304, S. C., 13 Wend., 133.) In Cawein v. Browniski, 6 Bush., 
457, the drawer of the check on the day of drawing it had more than enough money on ‘deposit 
to pay it, the bank promptly paid all checks on that day, the check in question was drawn 
at half past twelve o’clock, the drawer, drawee and payee resided in the same city, If pre- 
sented on the day of delivery it would probably have been paid, but that evening the bank 
closed forever. The payee took it to the bank the next day and demanded payment, on 
refusal of which he sued the drawer and recovered. The holder of a check may present 
on a drawee bank in the same town or may present it for payment at any time the day 
after it is drawn, and his omission to do so sooner is no defense to the bank unless he had 
information of its precarious condition, Bank v. Alexander, 84 N. Car., 30.) When a check 
was drawn at two o’clock on Saturday afternoon and presented for payment at eleven 
o'clock on Monday forenoon, the drawee was not discharged, although his place of business 

as only eighty feet distant from the holders. (O’Brien v. Smith, 1 Black, U. S., 99.) 
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cagainst the drawer, as he had sustained a loss in consequence of 
the delay in presenting the check for payment. (Zz¢tle v. Phantx 
Bank, 2 Hill, 425.) 

On the evening of the 22d of February, 1871, J delivered to C 
a check drawn on the Wheeling Savings Institution. C resided 

fifteen miles from Wheeling, and his nearest post offie was three 
miles away. The mail from there was tri-weekly, closing at half- 
past seven in the morning on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, and 
arriving at Wheeling before twelve. The bank was in truth insolv- 
ent before the 22d of February, but continued to pay depositors 
until Saturday noon, the 25th, when it failed and closed its doors. 
It was decided that C was not required to mail the check to his 
agent or banker at Wheeling, for presentment, on the day he re- 
ceived it; nor to mail it on the morning of the 23d in time for 
the half-past seven mail, as that was an unseasonable hour at that 
season of the year, that he was not negligent in delaying pre- 
sentation before the failure of the bank, nor was J prejudiced by 
his conduct. (Cox v. Boone, 8 W. Va., 500.) 

Judge Foster has remarked concerning this rule in Woodruff v. 
Plant (41 ‘Conn., 344) that “what is a reasonable time will depend 
upon circumstances, and will, in many cases, depend upon the time, 
the mode, and the place of receiving the check, and upon the rela- 
tions of the parties between whom the question arises.” Thus, W 
desiring to make a remittance to a creditor at a distance asked P, 
who had an account with the banker in another place, to give him 
his check in exchange for bank bills, which he did. P knew why W 
desired the check and that several days would elapse before it would 
reach the drawee. W endorsed the check to his creditor and sent it 
by the next mail. When the check reached the drawee, three days 
afterward, he had failed and payment was refused. W having sued 
P on the check, it was decided that the presentment was within 
a reasonable time and that he was liable. 

A check for a small sum was given late in the afternoon at a 
lumber camp twenty miles from the bank, to a merchant whose place 
of business was 27 miles by rail in another direction, and who had 
to be there on the following day, which was Saturday. On Monday 
he left the check at the local bank for collection, but the other bank 
failed early that day. It was held that the delay in presenting the 
check for payment was not such as would release the debt for which 
it was given. (Frezberg v. Cody, 55 Mich., 108.) 

A, of Cincinnati, who was indebted to B & Co., of Springfield, 
Ohio, forwarded to them by mail at their request on Saturday his 
check of that date drawn on a Cincinnati bank. The check was re- 
ceived by B & Co. by due course of mail on Monday morning and 
was mailed on the following day by the holder to a bank in Cincin- 
nati to be collected. It was received there in due course of mail on 
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Thursday morning and presented for payment on the same day. This 
was not such a want of reasonable diligence as to discharge the 
drawers. On the other hand, “a higher degree of diligence could 
not reasonably have been expected by the drawers,” nor was required 
by the rule applying to such a case. (Werk v. Mad River Valley 
Bank, 8 Ohio St., 301.)* 

“ That the time for presentment may be extended by the assent of the 
drawer, express or implied,” said Judge Foster (Woodruff v. Plant., 41 
Conn., 344) is well settled. (Alexander v. Birchfield, 7 Man. & G., 1061.) 
Here the time for presentment was extended by the assent of the 
drawer, though not for a definite time. Nothing is plainer than that 
the time may be extended by the assent of the drawer, express or im- 
plied.” (Holmes v. Rae, 28 Northwest Rep., 864.) And in Compton v 
Gilman (19 W. Va., 312, p. 316) Judge Patton has remarked, “ While 
it is settled that a check should be presented promptly to the bank 
for payment, otherwise the drawer will not be responsible, and no 
action can be maintained against him upon the check, it is equally 
well settled that the necessity for such presentment may be waived 
by the representation and conduct of the drawer. What representa- 
tion and conduct are sufficient to dispense with the prompt present- 
ation of the check are matters of fact to be determined under the 
circumstances of each case.” (Devendorf v. West Virginia Oil Co., 17 
W. Va., 174; Commerctal Bank v. Hughes, 17 Wend., 94; Franklin v. 
Vanderpool, 1 Hall, 78; Cox v. Boone, 8 W. Va., 510.) 

Although it is the duty of the holder to present his check to the 
drawee in accordance with the foregoing rules, yet if he neglect to 
do so the drawer is not exonerated from payment unless he can 
prove an injury from the delay. “The rule is settled,” says Judge 
Miller, “that in a case of a check, the drawer is to be treated the 
same as a principal debtor, and he is not discharged by any laches 
(or negligence) of the holder in not making due presentment thereof, 
or in not giving him notice of dishonor, unless he has suffered some 
loss or injury thereby and then only fro ¢tanto (citing Harbeck v. 
Craft, 4 Duer, 129.) It must, however be made to appear that no 
damage or injury was caused in consequence of the ommission. 
(Commercial Bank v. Hughes, 17 Wend., 94; Little v. Phanix Bank, 
2 Hill, 425; Murray v. Judah, 6 Cow., 490; Gough v. Staats, 13 
Wend., p. 552, citing Rzckford v. Ridge, 2 Camp., 537; Robson v. 
Bennett, 2 Taunt., 389, 1 Holt, 313; Cormel/ v. Lovett, 1 Hall, Sup. 
Ct., N. Y., 68; Woodin v. Frazee, 6 J. & Sp., 190; Syracuse & Co. v. 
Collins, 1 Abb. N. C., 47; Church v. Farndraw, 1 Sheld., 393; Scott v. 
Meeker, 20 Hun., 161.) The drawee of a negotiable check is not dis- 
charged from liability by the delay of the holder to make present- 
ment and give notice of his dishonor unless he has suffered loss 
* A check drawn on Sunday, but with the date of the next day, and delivered on Sunday, 


was regarged as dated on Monday, and consequently had all of the next day to send it by 
mail. (Braun v. Kimberlin, Hamilton Co. Dis. Ct., Ohio, 9 Rec., 405.) 
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thereby, and then only fro ¢anto. If the drawee remains solvent and 
the fund on which the check is drawn is unaffected by the delay, the 
liability of the drawee continues in full force. The dona fide holder 
is not affected by secret equities existing between antecedent parties. 
(Stuart v. Smith, 17 Ohio St., 82.) 

As between the former and holder, therefore, if the former has not 
sustained injury by delay in presenting and demanding payment 
of his check he will not on that ground be exonerated from paying 
it. In applying the principle the question is, has the drawer suf- 
fered from delay in presenting his check? Putting the question 
in another form, when is the holder excused from not presenting a 
check to the drawee as the foregoing rules require? (Eitzng v. 
Brinkerhoof, 2 Hall, N. Y., 459; Hoyt v. Seeley, 18 Conn., 353; Smith 
v. Fones, 2 Bush., 457; Cawetnx v. Brownniski, 6 Bush. Ky., 457. 
Pimer v. Clay, 17 B. Monroe, 645; Emory v. Hobson, 63 Maine, 32; 
Cogswell v. Bank, 59 N. Hamp., 43; Cox v. Boone, 8 W. Va., 500.) 

In the first place he is excused when the drawer has no funds with 
the drawee to pay it, In the words substantially of Judge Christian, 
in Bell v. Alexander, (21 Grattan, I, p. 6.) “When the drawer at the 
date of the check, or at the time of the presentment of it for pay- 
ment, had no funds in the bank, or if, after drawing the check, and 
before its presentment for payment or dishonor, he has withdrawn 
his funds, the drawer remains liable to pay the check, notwithstand- 
ing the lapse of time.” In another case the holder of a bank check 
did not present it for payment until more than two years after re- 
ceiving it, omitting meanwhile to give any notice to the drawer of 
non-payment. The drawer in truth never had funds in the bank 
sufficient for the payment of the check before it was protested 
except at one time, and then they were immediately drawn by him- 
self. The bank was not insolvent and the drawer sustained no loss 
or injury from the delay in the presentment or by the want of notice of 
non-payment. It was held that neither the delay in the presentment, 
nor the notice of non-payment* exonerated the drawer from liability. 
(Hoyt v. Seeley, 18 Conn., 353.) 

If the maker should withdraw from the bank his entire deposit 
against which a check is drawn, he is not injured by delay in pre- 
senting it, nor by lack of formal notice of its non-payment before an 
action is brought thereon. (Zmery v. Hobson, 63 Maine, 32.) In 
another instance a person drew his check for the accommodation 
of B, who transferred it to D, but who did not present it for pay- 

* If the maker of a check payable instantly has no funds at the time in the bank in which 
it was drawn, the check while unexplained is regarded as a fraud, and the holder can sustain 
an action thereon, without presenting the same, or giving notice, (7ruev. Thomas, 16 Maine, 
36.) ‘*A check drawn upon a bank in which the drawer has no funds need not be presented 
at all in order to sustain an action upon it.”” (Foster v. Paulk, 41 Maine, 428; Franklin v. 
Vanderpool, « Hall., 78.) When the maker of a check has no funds in the bank on whichjit 


is drawn he is not entitled to notice of protest. (Fitch v. Redding, 4 Sandf., 130; Sterrett v 
Rosencrans, 3 Phil., 54. See 2 73.) 
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ment for more than five months. When he did so the drawer had 
no funds in the bank, though he had had for three months or mores 
and if the check had been presented during that period it would 
have been paid. Having been sued, the drawer claimed that he was 
discharged in consequence of the holder’s delay in presenting it for 
payment. The Court said: “By the check he had appropriated its 
amount to this holder and had no right to withdraw it afterward. 
The delay in presenting the check was at the risk of the holder. If 
the bank had failed the loss would have been his. But the money 
sO set over was afterward withdrawn by the drawer of the check 
himself, and thus, after having taken the money, he is now attempt- 
ing to throw the loss on the party whose money he unjustly appro- 
priated.” He therefore was liable. (Deener v. Brown, 1 MacArthur, 
Sup. Ct., D. C., 350.)* 

On the 16th of February, 1842, A drew his check on the Bank 
of Missouri for $1,000. On the 24th of the same month it was 
presented for payment, which was refused except in bills of the 
State Bank of Illinois. At the time the check was drawn, A had 
on deposit in the bank, $1,702.69 in bills of the other. On the 
27th of the same month he withdrew his deposits they having de- 
preciated in value between the delivery of the check and its pre- 
sentment for pyment. All of the parties resided in St. Louis. It 
was decided that the holder could not, under the circumstances, 
recover the check from the drawer. (S¢. John v. Homans, 8 Mo., 382.) 

The insolvency of the drawee within the time given to the holder 
for making presentment, will excuse him from doing this. Thus, 
C offered to pay on account, to his creditors’ agent in money, but 
at the latter’s request gave him a check which was drawn on a 
bank in which he had a sufficient deposit. The bank paid drafts 
as appeared subsequently on the same day and during an hour on 
the morning of the succeeding day; it then became insolvent, and 
fifteen days afterward was declared a bankrupt. No presentation of 
the check was made at the bank or demand of payment on C, 
nor did he have notice of non-payment until two weeks after the 
delivery of the check. Nevertheless, the principal recovered. (Syra- 
cuse R. Co. v. Collins, 3 Lans., 29.) 

The 2d of October, A drew a check on B, a banker, in favor 
of C, who, on the same day transferred it to D. The next day B 
suspended payment. On the 6th of October, A, who had previously 


*“*If a check is made upon a supposed depositary and the drawer had no funds and made no 
provision to meet the check, or had drawn them out, he will not be permitted to take advan- 
tage of want or diligence in its presentation. To do it would enable him to work a fraud, to 
pocket his original money and the consideration of the check.’’ (Bliss J. in Moody v. Mack, 
43 Mo., 210.) 

* When one knowingly draws his check on a bank which is insolvent and cannot pay, but 
which if solvent, and able to pay,is not indebted to him even on a balance of account, he 
is not in a condition to be injured by failure to receive notice of dishonor. (Warrensburg 
etc., Association vy. Zoll, 83 Mo., 94.) 
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begun suits by attachment against B to recover the amount of his 
deposits, compromised them and received the same. The check 
was not presented until nearly the end of January, the following 
year, when payment was refused. The check was duly protested 
and notice was given. In a suit by D, the holder, against A, the 
drawer, the latter was not discharged by the delay. (Morrison v. 
McCartney, 30 Mo., 183.) 

“The holder of a check is in the exercise of due diligence when 
he presents it for payment in accordance with the usage of the bank 
in the place where it is made payable, and of the persons who have 
accounts with such banks, provided such usage is well established, 
lawful and reasonable in its character, uniform and general in its 
application, known and recognized by the mercantile and trading com- 
munity, and by the parties to the check. When such a usage exists, 
those who make contracts within its purview are presumed to have 
made them with reference to it; and it is deemed to form a part 
of their contracts, as much so as though it were actually incorpora- 
ted into them.’* 

The foregoing principles were applied in the following case: A 
well-known usage existed among the banks in Portland, Maine, 
where all checks were exchanged at a “clearing house” held every 
morning by the clerks representing each bank. The exchange in- 
cluded only checks held by each bank at the close of the previous 
day’s business; and each bank receiving checks from the clearing 
house, had the right by usage, immediately to return those which 
were not covered with deposits. Persons also having bank accounts 
deposited in their own bank, checks received by them on any other. 
The deposit was made on the day of receiving the check if in time 
to do so, but if the bank was closed, the check was deposited the 
next day. M, who resided in Portland, was the holder of a note 
against B, and requested its payment. B sent C’s check, which was 
duly received, but too late for deposit on the same day. This, how- 
ever, was done the next day, and on the morning of the third day it 
was presented for payment through the clearing house, but not paid 
because C had failed. M then brought suit against B on the note, 
and recovered, the Court declaring that the taking of the check 
was not payment, and, furthermore, that the plaintiff was not negli- 
gent in presenting the check by agreement of the parties as inter- 
preted by the usage.t 


* Smith v. Miller, 43 N. Y., 1716 

+ Williams v. Gilman, 3 Maine, 281; Leach v. Perkins, 17 Maine, 465. Judicial notice 
must be taken of the ordinary rules and necessities of banking business, ‘* Banks have a right 
to expect their depositors to know their usages and to conform to them, and they have a 
right to rely to a reasonable extent on the presumption that their customers are thus deal- 
ing with them.”’ (American Nat. Bank v. Bushey, 45 Mich. 135, p. 140.) ‘* Where the 
law requires a certain thing to be done contract or usage may omit it by providing a sub- 
stitute. But if the thing required be done, there is of course, no need for the substitute.” 
When there has been due presentment of a check to the drawee and payment demanded and 
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So in Hooker v. Franklin (2 Bosw., 500) it was held that a bank 
is not negligent in presenting the check of a depositor for pay- 
ment on the following day, if this be the usage of business. Hence, 
in such a case, if the check be not paid when presented after due 
notification of presentment and refusal of the drawee to pay, the 
depositor is liable thereon, although the drawer had enough funds 
in the bank on which it is drawn during the day it was deposited 
and subsequently. 

But usage or custom does not affect the rules of presentment so 
much everywhere. Thus, in Missouri, the custom of banks in mak- 
ing payments through the clearing-house does not alter the rule that 
a check must be presented to the bank on which it is drawn at least 
during banking hours of the next succeeding business day. (Rosenblatt 
v. Habermann, 8 Mo. App., 486, citing Alexander v. Burchfield, \ Car, 
& P.. 75 S.C. Man. & Grang., 1061; Holmes v. Roe, 28 Northwest. 
Rep., 864.)* 

When the holder of a check is prevented by a state of things 
beyond his control from presenting or sending it to be presented, 
for payment, the delay is excused. But when the delay is for 
three months or more the reason must be shown. The require- 
ment of due diligence of the holder will not be evaded by show- 
ing that the drawer had no funds in the hands of the drawee, 
unless it be made to appear that this want of them was the result 
of some fraudulent act of the drawer or indorser. If the maker or 
indorser has been guilty of some fraudulent act concerning the 
check, for example, the not having funds in the hands of the sup- 
posed depository, and has made no provision to meet his check or 
has fraudulently withdrawn his funds before the presenting of it, he 
cannot not avail himself of the negligence of the payee or holder 
as a defense against the check. Moody v. Mack, 43 Mo., 210; Lén- 
ville v. Welsh, 29 Mo., 203; Adams v. Darby, 28 Mo., 162; Morrison 
v. McCartney, 30 Mo., 183. 

If the holder of a check is not able to present it by reason of 
the removal of the bank and the condition of the country he should 
give notice of the fact to the drawer and offer to return it. And if 
he fails to do so the drawer is not liable. (Purcell v. Allemong, 22 
Grattan, 739.) Though the holder of acheck is disabled so that he 
cannot go in person to present the check for payment, yet if he 
might have sent it by mail he will not be excused for not present- 
ing it. (See Bell v. Alexander, 21 Grattan, 1.) 

If it is agreed to send a check to another city to be cashed, the 
drawer will remain liable if presentation for payment be made within 
a reasonable time. (Stevens v. McNeill, 26 Barb., 651.) And if the 
refused, the drawer, if otherwise liable, is not discharged because of a failure to present 
the check at the clearing house, in accordance with a mercantile usage, though it would have 


been paid had it been so presented. (Marrett v. Brackett, 60 Maine p. 527.) 
* Kiukamp v. Meyer, 5 Mo. App., 444. 
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drawer of a check stop payment of it, he is not entitled to notice 
of non-payment. (Purchase v. Mattison, 6 Duer., 587; Jacks v. Darrin, 
3 E. D. Smith, 557); but the payee cannot sue on the original cause 
of action without accounting for the check. (Woodin v. Frazee, 6 J. 
& Sp., 190.) 

If a bank direct that checks drawn thereon be presented for 
payment to another bank, and the holder of a check complies with 
the direction, and payment be refused, the drawer is discharged 
whenever notice of non-payment is not given, though the check be 
presented to the drawees on the following day. (Zast River Bank v. 
Gedney, 4 E. D. Smith, 582.) 

If a public officer, a county treasurer, for example, receive from 
the State treasurer a bank check he must present it within a rea- 
sonable time, like any other holder, and if he neglect to do this 
and the bank fails and a loss is incurred he can be held therefor. 
(State v. Gates, 67 Mo., 139.) 

The accepting of a check by writing the word “accepted” there- 
on and by paying part of the amount is not such a change of the 
instrument as to work a discharge of the drawer and its sureties. 
This would be the case if the acceptance were conditional, fixing 
some other time or mode of payment than is implied in the lan- 
guage and terms of the check. (Warrensburg, etc., Association v. 
Zoll, 83 Mo., 94; Taylor v. Newman, 77 Mo., 265.) 

If the holder sends a check by mail to the drawee for collection 
he makes the drawee his agent, and must bear any loss arising 
after the time when the check could have been presented by ex- 
press or other usual method. (Farwell v. Curtzs, 7 Biss., 160.) 

Though delay in presenting a check will not discharge the drawer 
unless he has been injured, the holder in such a case is obliged to 
show affirmatively that no loss has happened to the drawer. (Lz7¢¢/e 
v. Phenix Bank, 2 Hill, 425; Griffin v. Riblet,6 N. Y. Legal Observer, 
421; Willits v. Payne, 43 Il, 433; Stevens v. Park, 73 Iil., 387.) 

Although payable on demand, checks are not regarded as dis- 
honored or overdue on the day or immediately after the day of 
their date. “A holder who takes a check in good faith and for 
value, several days after it is drawn, receives it without being subject 
to defenses of which he has no notice before or at the time his 
title accrued. This is the rule of law as settled by uniform practice 
and the current of decisions in the courts of the United States.” 
(Bigelow, C. J., in Ames v. Meriam, 98 Mass., 294, p. 296, citing, /x 
re Brown, 2 Story, 502.) Hence a check thus taken ten days after 
it was drawn was not subject to defences of which the taker had 
no notice before receiving the check. And when a check on a Bos- 
ton bank was sent from that place by mail to Rochester, New 
York, and bought there four days afterward, and two days later 
was presented for payment, this check was regarded as not subject 
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to equities that might exist between the original parties. (F7rst¢ Na- 
tional Bank v. Harris, 100 Mass., 514; see Stewart v. Smith, 17 Ohio 
St., 82, see § 61. 

“A check may bé retained so long after its date, without presenta-. 
tion, as to cast discredit on it,” said Chief Justice Mercur. On one 
occasion a check was drawn and delivered on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. The drawer, having no money at the time, requested the payee 
to hold until the Monday following Tuesday, or three days after its 
date; the payee passed it to another person for a valuable consid- 
eration. This was regarded not long enough to put the holder on 
inquiry with respect to the consideration for the check. (Lader v. 
Steppacher, 103 Pa., 83; Walker v. Gezsse, 4 Whar., p. 256.) 

Again Judge Woodward in the well considered case of Lancaster 
Bank v. Woodward (18 Pa., 357, p. 361), has remarked that “checks 
are no doubt often negligently retained and presented long after they 
should be; but when a bank sees that a customer appointed a day in 
his check for its payment, that that day has long since passed, and 
that no funds have been deposited to meet it, the bank must be held 
to the rule in regard to overdue paper, and be presumed to have taken 
it on the credit of the indorser.” In that case the maker of the 
check paid it to the holder the day before the time appointed for 
payment. “Ashe had no funds in the Lancaster bank when he drew 
the check he was bound to place them there before it became pay- 
able, or pay the amount directly to the holder.” He chose the lat- 
ter alternative, but did not require the delivery of the check to him- 
self as he ought to have done. More than a year after the date of 
payment and actual discharge of the same, the Lancaster bank re- 
ceived it from the Penn. Township bank. Two days afterward the 
Lancaster bank paid it, or rather placed it to the credit of the other, 
and subsequently claimed “to have been an innocent indorsee without 
notice.” It was declared that these circumstances were sufficient to 
put the bank on inquiry, and therefore it could not thus be regarded. 

“The presenting of a check for payment implies that the holder of 
it desires and is ready and willing to accept payment. If he should 
present it for the sole purpose of ascertaining whether the signature 
was genuine, or whether the drawer had funds to his credit, or 
merely for the purpose of being identified as the person entitled to 
payment, not intending then to present it for payment, it is clear 
that this would not constitute’ a demand of which in its very 
nature imports willingness on the part of the holder to accept 
the money at that time; but if the check is presented for payment 
with the present intention in the mind of the holder to accept the 
money if tendered, this must be deemed to be a demand of pay- 
ment for all purposes affecting the rights of the drawer, even though 
the holder should afterward change his purpose and decline to accept 
the money when tendered by the bank. Having once demanded 
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payment in due form and within the proper time, and the bank 
being then and there ready and willing and offering to pay the check, 
the holder is not at liberty after this to retract or waive his demand 
and decline to accept payment without thereby releasing the drawer 
from further liability on the check. If the holder declines to accept 
payment when it is tendered on a proper demand, the liability in- 
creases, for the reason that his undertaking was that the check would 
be paid when payment should be first demanded, in due form and 
within the proper time; but he does not undertake that it will be 
paid on a second demand when payment has been tendered and re- 
fused on a prior demand made in due form and within the proper 
time.” (Crockett J. in Szmpson v. Pacific etc. Co. 44 Cal., 139, 
Pp. 143.) 

If an instrument be not a check, though having the proper form, 
because it is not payable in lawful money, presentment should be 
made and notice given to the drawer in the event of non-payment, 
but protest is not necessary. (Bank of Mobile v. Brown, 42 Ala., 
108.) But a check given for borrowed money and held as evidence 
of the loan, need not be presented to the drawee. (Carrzer v. Davis, 
111 Mass., 480.) 

The delivery of a bank check by one bank to the porter of another 
on which it is drawn, and the return of the same as not good, ac- 
companied by evidence of the invariable practice of the porter to 
present checks thus received, and to return them if dishonored on 
the same day that they are delivered to him, is sufficient proof of 
presentment to satisfy the law. (Merchants Bank v. Sficer, 6 
Wend., 443.) 

As between the holder of a check and an indorser or third person, 
payment must be demanded ina reasonable time. (Cogswell v. Bank, 
59 N. H., 43.) Said Judge Sutherland in Gough v. Staats (13 Wend., 
p. 552), “‘ Where there is no dispute about the fact, whether the pre- 
sentment is within a reasonable time or not is a question of law and 
must in some degree depend upon the particular circumstances of 
each case. Where there are no peculiar circumstances in the case 
the rule seems to be settled that no laches can be imputed to the 
holder if the check is presented on the day next after that on which 
it was given.” (Citing Rzchford v. Ridge, 2 Camp., 537; Robson v. 
Bennett, 2 Taunt., 389; Beeching v. Cower, 1 Holt., 313; Cornell v. 
Lovett, 1 Hall (N. Y. Sup. Ct.) 68.) In Mohawk Bank v. Broderick 
(10 Wend., p. 307), Chief Justice Savage, after quoting with approval 
from the opinion of the Court in another case (Merchants Bank v. 
Spicer, 6 Wend., 445)—that “checks are considered as having the 
character of inland bills of exchange, and the holder thereof, if he 
would preserve his right to resort to the drawers and indorsers, 
must use the same diligence in presenting them for payment, and in 
giving notice of default of the drawer, that would be required of him 
43 
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by the holder of an inland bill ”—continues: “ With regard to inland 
bills of exchange and promissory notes payable on demand, the only 
rule as to when payment must be demanded is that it must be done 
within a reasonable time. What shall be deemed a reasonable time 
must in some measure depend on the circumstances of each particu- 
lar case. In this Court, whether the presentment is made within a 
reasonable time is held to be a question of law, where there is no 
dispute about facts; in some other Courts it is held to be a ques- 
tion for the jury.” After reviewing several cases he concludes: 
“The true rule undoubtedly is that a check, to charge an in- 
dorser, must be presented with all the dispatch and diligence which 
is consistent with the transaction of other commercial concerns.”* 
Hence, when a check was received on the 14th of January drawn 
on a bank sixteen miles from the receiver’s residence, and _ be- 
tween which places there was a daily mail, and it was not pre- 
sented until the 6th of February the holder was declared to be 
negligent in presenting the check and the indorser was discharged. 
(Mohawk Bank v. Broderick, 10 Wend., 304, also on appeal, 13 Wend., 
133.) 

In another case in which all the parties to a check lived in the 
same place the omission for six days to present it for payment dis- 
charged the indorser. (Gough v. Staats, 13 Wend., 549.) So like- 
wise a check dated and drawn on a bank in Boston and presented 
three days afterward, was presented too late to charge the indorser. 
(Veazte Bank v. Winn., 40 Maine, 60.) 

With respect to a post-dated check, presentation will be sufficient 
if made within a reasonable time to charge the indorsers. If due 
on Sunday, the presentation should be made on the following day ; 
if done on Saturday this would not be valid. (M7zddletown Bank v. 
Morrds, 28 Barb., 616; Salter v. Burt., 20 Wend., 205.) 

Although the indorser may not have been injured by the delay 
in presenting it within a reasonable time, yet he is discharged. ‘The 
Jaw presumes he has been prejudiced, and therefore his liability 
cannot be continued.” (Gough v. Staats, 13 Wend., 549; Alurray v. 
Judah, 6 Cowen, 490; Cruger v. Armstrong, 3 Johns Cas. 5, 259; 
Aymer v. Beers, 7 Cowen, 705.) The indorser of a check drawn for 
his accommodation, and who is bound to provide to meet it, is not 
entitled to notice of non-payment. (W7/zams v. Hood, 1 Phil., 205.) 

The next point to be considered is the notice. As a bank check 
is essentially the same thing as a domestic bill of exchange it is gov- 
erned by the same laws with respect to notice. (Shrzeve v. Duck- 
ham, 1 Little, 194; Humphries v. Bicknell, 2 Little, 299 Ky.) 


* “As it is one of the peculiar characteristics of a bank check that it has no days’ grace, it is 
necessarily due as soon as it is drawn and delivered to the payee or holder. As between the 
holder and indorser, therefore, the holder is bound to present it for payment immediately or at 
least within a reasonable time, according to the relative localities of the parties; otherwise the 
indorser ceases to be liable.’”’ (Chief Justice Nicholson, Schol/feld v. Moon, 9 Heisk. Tenn., 


171, PB. 174.) 
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If the drawer has no funds at the drawee’s to pay his check he is 
not entitled to notice of non-payment, nor is he discharged by its 
non-presentation within a reasonable time. (£zchelberger v. Eznley, 
7 Harris & Johns, 381.) The reason for the rule as stated long ago 
by Mr. Justice Buller, is “that the drawer could not be injured by 
want of notice.” (Bickerdike v. Ballman, 1 Term, 405.) 

But if the drawer has funds in the bank, he is entitled to notice 
of non-payment. (Fleming v, Denny, 2 Phil., 111.) Mere delay, too, 
in giving notice to him of dishonor does not discharge him, but 
he is entitled to whatever damages he may have sustained. (Hen- 
shaw v. Root, 60 Ind., 220; Griffin v. Kemp, 46 Ind., 172.) When a 
check has been presented and payment has been refused, and no- 
tice of non-payment duly given, the drawer is as much liable thereon 
as he would be on a bill of exchange. The holder can sue on this 
or on the debt for which this was given in payment. (Henshaw v. 
Root, 60 Ind., 220; Grzfin v. Kemp, 46 Ind., 172.) 

To charge an indorser with notice of presentation and protest, the 
notary must direct his notice to the indorser at his proper post 
office address, whenever this is done by the use of the mail, other- 
wise the indorser is discharged. (/Vorthwestern Coal Co. v. Bowman, 
28 Northwest Rep., 496. In Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, the 


cases are collected relating to notes, § 1022.) 
ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





GEORGE M. WESTON. 


The present number has a mournful interest to us, for it contains 
the last thoughts of one whose name, for several years, has been 
very familiar to our readers—George M. Weston. He died in the 
fullness of years and in the possession of a matured knowledge on all 
the subjects within the range of our magazine equaled by few and 
surpassed, as we believe, by none in this country. Elsewhere will 
be found a sketch of Mr. Weston, from which it will be seen that 
he had fitted himself much more thoroughly than most of the 
persons who so airily discourse on financial topics. He had great 
merits as a financial writer. First of all he possessed an unusually 
wide and correct knowledge of the best which had been written 
on the subject. He was not a mere casual reader, but read closely, 
thoughtfully. He always reached the marrow of everything. In the 
next place he thought clearly. His mind was not a lumber room. 
Again, he expressed himself with a clearness and force quite unusual 
among financial writers. We are accustomed now-a-days to a great 
deal of writing about things, but very little which proceeds from the 
heart of things. Our newspapers in particular rarely ever get at the 
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bottom of anything; not only is there lack of space, but a far 
more serious lack of time for thought to find out where the 
bottom is. Most of our newspaper writing, therefore, is of the 
superficial, ephemeral sort; a mere glance at the subject; occasionally 
a happy hit or suggestion, nothing more. Most of our writers who 
pose as Solons in the financial world are quite like the newspaper 
men; they have read a little and thought less, and then write 
ponderous articles and books, and pretend to be the instructors of 
mankind. We confess that when we read Mr. Weston’s writings, 
displaving always a clear and thorough knowledge of whatever sub- 
ject he touched, and knowing as we well do of his intimate 
knowledge of the financial history of the leading nations of the 
world, and think of these pretenders and quacks who are imposing 
on the world as financial writers, we feel a kind of despair because 
their impositions are so great, and yet so little understood. They 
abound everywhere—in the newspaper offices; on the platform; in 
Congress and among our colleges. | 

Our opinions have not always been in accord with Mr. Weston’s, 
as our magazine readers well know; nevertheless his opinions have 
been so well fortified with facts and have been brought out so 
clearly that we have always had the utmost respect for them, how- 
ever divergent have been our conclusions. His latest considerable 
publication was a work on “Money;”—a work in our judgment 
of great merit, and which will be sooner or later recognized. In 
no publication do we believe that the principles underlying the 
English Banking Act of 1844 have been expounded with so much 
clearness and ability. Everyone is familiar with some features of 
that Act, but why it was passed, what were the thoughts lying 
in Jones’ mind, and its operation, all these matters were presented 
by Mr. Weston in that book with a lucidity of statement which 
only comes from intelligent reading and clear thinking. 

For along time he has prepared our Financial Facts and Opinions. 
He had the instinct of a newspaper writer. He seized on the 
topics which were of the greatest worth and interest, and when- 
ever he expressed an opinion it was worth something. It was not 
one of the half-baked affairs of which so many are given to the 
world. Matthew Arnold in one of his essays warns persons 
after becoming possessed of half an idea, against going out into the 
street with it. Better wait, he says, until the idea is fully matured, 
or possibly until finding out that there is perhaps no idea at 
all. Mr. Weston was not a man of this type. He had ideas. His 
mind was very fertile; for, having no distractions, and mingling to 
a considerable extent with the most thoughtful of our great busi- 
ness and public men, his mind was constantly filling up with rich 
stores of experience and of sound thinking. 

Our magazine readers who have !followed him along from month 
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to month and year to year, will now miss his often homely, but 
clear-cut sentences, his sage suggestions and thoughts on the 
questions of our time. We will not say that his work is done, 
for with men who leave so much that is sound and valuable, 
their work goes on after them. Such surely will be the case with 
him. Many of his thoughts and suggestions, we believe, in due 
time will be appraised at their true value and prove helpful to the 
world. 





e 
@ 
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A NOTABLE TEMPLE OF TRADE. 


Peter the Great tore off the fetters which had long obstructed 
commercial enterprise in Russia. Until that versatile monarch took 
the reins of government, for a Russian subject to open trade 
with a foreign citizen was a capital crime. Within the broad 
domain of the Czar no foreigner was permitted by law to engage 
in commerce, and the Russian member of any guild took his life 
in his hands when he attempted the importation or exportation of 
goods, wares, or merchandise. Through this unwise and selfish 
policy the inland commerce of the empire had ever remained in 
a feeble and shattered condition. 

Peter I. possessed a practical turn of mind. His sojourn in other 
European lands opened his eyes to what a free commerce had 
done for Holland, England, France and other thrifty nations, and 
he was not long in determining upon a new policy for the govern- 
ment of his own subjects. Upon his return to the Russian capital, 
after an absence of seventeen months, he set earnestly at work 
upon a reformation of commercial conditions. Russian merchants 
were at once authorized to engage in trade with those of other 
powers. Both the importation and exportation of merchantable 
commodities were encouraged. Tradesmen of foreign lands were 
invited to locate in the commercial seaports of the Russian Em- 
pire and there to open trade with the people. The great monarch 
firmly inaugrated a complete system of foreign commerce and en- 
couraged its participants by the building of ships, and the con- 
struction of docks, wharves and warehouses. During all this his 
powerful army was not idle, and in his warlike maneuverings he 
acquired large tracts of Swedish territory, extending the lines of 
his domain to the shores of the Baltic. This was an important 
acquisition to the commercial possibilities of the Russian Empire. 
The city of St. Petersburg was at once founded by the Czar, and 
to its prosperity he contributed largely from the national resources. 
In order that his fond scheme for a great metropolis at the mouth 
of the Neva might be more promptly realized, Peter removed 
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hither the Senate from Moscow, and within the limits of the new 
capital he had built the superb and grand winter and summer 
palaces. No effort during the life of that prominent monarch was 
spared to make St. Petersburg the first city of the Nation. Be- 
sides the buildings of the State and the imperial palaces, numbers 
of imposing structures, public, sacred and private were made to share 
in the city’s glory. 

Among the notable buildings which came in the course of time, 
the great exchange is possibly the one most noteworthy to the 
commercial world. The city had been founded one hundred and 
one years when the construction of this mammoth edifice was com- 
menced. From the laying of its foundation to the completion of 
the magnificent temple, with its surroundings and gorgeous attach- 
ments, its quays, and wharves, and courts, was twelve years. In the 
year 1804 it was commenced, and in the year 1816 it was com- 
pleted. Nor must it be inferred from this that the Russians are 
slow workmen in great enterprises, or that they are dilatory in 
accomplishing herculean tasks. A duplicate of St. Peters, at Rome, 
they built in two years, and the renowned imperial palace which 
was destroyed by fire they raised from its ashes in eleven months. 
But the great exchange required of materials, labor and money, 
more than either of those gigantic structures. The main building 
covers an area of more than eighty thousand square feet, its di- 
mensions being 330x246 feet. 

The situation of the edifice is especially notable and attractive. 
It stands in the center of all the divisions of the city at the 
point where the Neva divides into two large streams, producing a water 
front as grand in appearance as it is valuable in its commercial 
character. The building faces the point of land which divides the 
stream, and the extensive portion beyond the exchange proper was 
converted into an esevated court upon a foundation of solid 
masonry. Upon the right and left are immense granite quays, 
affording the most ample protection. From the landings below lead 
a number of granite staircases by which passengers are landed at 
the main entrances of the emporium. Upon the open court in 
front of the building two towering and massive columns, honoring 
the God of Mercury, rise each to the height of a hundred feet. 
The columns are hollow and have within them iron stairways run- 
ning from foundation to dome, where, upon public occasions year 
after year, pretentious fire-pans have poured out a glare of light 
illuminating the surrounding picturesque scenes. 

The immediate environs and all the approaches to the grand 
edifice are fully commensurate in massive beauty to the importance 
of the great building. Thoman, an architect, widely known at the 
beginning of the present century, produced the plans and superin- 
tended its construction. The architecture is Grecian in its general 
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character. Columns of exquisite finish encircle the building. Upon 
a solid, deeply laid substructure, steps ascend to the colonnade and tc 
the entrances at the opposite ends, over which in the frontispiece 
are mounted groups of colossal statues. 

Before leaving this general description of the edifice it may ke 
interesting to note the criticism of, a German writer, who nearly 
half a century ago expressed his opinions of the remarkable pile.* 

“An unprejudiced eye might find fault with the disproportionate 
smallness of the columns running round the building and with the 
breadth and heaviness of the roof. . . . The partly colored 
exterior, so far from harmonizing with the simplicity of the Grecian 
style, is further disfigured by a semi-circular window of extraordinary 
size, which has been introduced into the higher fagade. This large 
window is the only one visible from below, and from the border of 
it issue a great number of narrow, white, longish strips in a radial 
form like the partitions of a fan. The architect probably con- 
ceived that in this window he was giving his building an extraor- 
dinary embellishment, but to me it appeared to be a striking 
deformity. It looks precisely as if the canting-wheel of a mill had 
been walled up in front. One cannot conceive how any man 
could think of a circular window in keeping with a style of archi- 
tecture in which everything else, body, towers and roof, is sharp 
and angular, and no part of which exhibits the cupola or arch 
form, as in the Arabian, Gothic and Byzantine style.” 

Notwithstanding this criticism, the great temple of trade is pro- 
nounced by travelers as a genuine and interesting enterprise. One 
thing of its interior arrangement would strike an American exchang: 
attendant as especially novel. Around the sides of the main 
exchange hall are a large number of booths or arcades for the 
accommodation of the various classes of traders or members. 
One of these was for many years set apart for the special use of 
Greek -Russian merchants, and this is readily distinguished from 
all the others by the altar with its lamps, which are kept perpetually 
burning before it. Here this devout class of tradesmen meet, and 
upon bended knee implore the aid of all the saints before engaging 
in their speculative enterprises. 

When Peter the Great, in 1710, founded the seaport town of 
Cronstadt, twenty miles below St. Petersburg, he little dreamed how 
within half a century it would rival in commercial greatness the 
new Russian capital upon which as a national metropolis he had 
so deeply set his heart. It was the same year in which Peter 
laid the foundation of St. Petersburg that he wrested from 
Charles II., of Sweden, the island upon which has been made 
Russia’s great maval fortress. It was as a fortress only that the 
practical monarch intended his island city or that he believed his 
*‘* Russia and the Russians,” by J. G. Kohl. 
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nation would ever grant it favorable concession. But in this he 
was mistaken. 

Owing to its position Cronstadt possessed for many years natural 
commercial advantages. St. Petersburg was twenty miles inland. Large 
merchant vessels of modern pattern, through the shallowness of the 
river, were prevented from reaching the wharves and docks of the 
new capital. This turned the tide of commerce in favor of the 
rival seaport and naval fortress, and thus crippled the trade at the 
renowned Russian Exchange. It is only since the building of the 
St. Petersburg Sea Canal* that Peter the Great’s hope has begun 
to wear its old time look of activity. Referring to the new 
Ship Canal, Acting U.S. Consul General Swain, in his report to the 
State Department, says :t 

“Few undertakings in the world, probably, have met with so 
much abuse as this sea canal and port. Vested interests at Cron- 
stadt and elsewhere, the customs of the trade, the lightermen, and 
the great mass of interested people have been against it from the 
beginning, and many are so still. But the best authorities are on 
its side, and in spite of all shortcomings and want of due prep- 
aration at present there can be no doubt that in time the sea 
canal will have a tendency to improve the waning prosperity of 
St. Petersburg, and that in the future this undertaking will be 
accepted as a commercial success.” 

It is not, however, from Cronstadt alone that St. Petersburg, 
through her sea canal, is to draw business. Other cities have 
sprung up since St. Petersburg was founded, and through natural 
advantages, combined with enterprise, have carried away trade which 
atherwise would have gone to the old exchange on the Neva. 
Reval, Riga and Liban have each come to the front for a share 
in the commerce of this district, and each, through the success of 
the St. Petersburg undertaking, must lose some of its present com- 
mercial enjoyment. 

Before examining the customs and habits inside the exchange 
building at St. Petersburg, let us turn attention briefly to the 
trading communities of the empire. It is generally well known that 
the commercial classes of Russia, under the laws of the country, 
are divided into two distinct bodies. The first of these may 
properly be termed merchants, the second trading peasants. The 
merchant body is subdivided into three classes of varying degrees, 
and every person, not a peasant, engaged in trade must belong to 
one of these classes. The grading is made according to the capital 


* This canal enables vessels drawing 18 feet of water to enter the Neva. It was begun 
in 1878 and communication with the river was completed in the spring of 1885. Its total 
ength is 30 versts (19.89 English miles) of which 314 versts (2.32 English miles) are branches. 
The amount of silt excavated from the bed of the canal was 830,000 cubic fathoms, and 
the cost 10,265,400 rubles, or nearly $5,000,000. 

+ June, 1885. 
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of the tradesman. If he belongs to the first class he is permitted 
to carry on an inland and foreign trade to any extent, and in any 
part of the empire; he may also own ships or vessels, shops and 
warehouses, manufactories, or other commercial buildings, and may 
engage in banking, insurance or other business of a similar na- 
ture, and may enter into contracts with the government. A mer- 
chant of the second class has his powers and privileges very 
much modified. The amount of business he may do is restricted. 
His contracts with the Government are limited both in amount 
of the transactions and in the aggregate of the year’s business. 
He is not to engage in banking, insurance, nor any similar pur- 
suit. The third class includes the small shopkeepers and the 
traveling middlemen who manage to secure the great bulk of the 
retail trade. The territory in which they may deal is confined to 
the district in which they reside or where their business is located. 
They may own manufactories, but their sales must not go outside 
of their particular province. In their purchases no limit as to 
territory exists, but their trade must be confined to customers 
within their governmental division or State. Trade with foreigners 
is denied them. SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


In the recently published report of the Special Commission of 
Connecticut on the subject of State taxation, some valuable results 
are given concerning the experiments in that State to tax personal 
property. It is the old story over again—an almost complete failure 
to bring any property within application of the law. Nevertheless, 
these experiments are worth giving in order to convince the case- 
hardened ones of the folly of maintaining these worse than useless 
systems, and thus prepare the way for the introduction of something 
less irrational. 

The truth is, that no system of tax laws can ever reach directly 
the great mass of intangible property. It is not to be seen, and its pos- 
session, if not voluntarily disclosed, can, in most cases, be only the 
subject of conjecture. The people, also, in a free government, are 
accustomed to reason for themselves as to the justice and validity of the 
laws, and too apt to give themselves the benefit of the doubt, where 
they have in any way the power to construe it for themselves. Such a 
power is practically given in the form of oath used in connection 
with our tax-lists, since it refers only to such property of the parties 

iving them in as is taxable according to their best knowledge, remem- 

rance or belief. The man who does not believe that a Western farm- 
loan or foreign railroad-bond ought to be taxed is too often ready to 
swear that, to the best of his belief, it is not liable to taxation. 

The common objection is that it is double taxation to tax both bor- 
rower and lender, and while this is no answer to the plain requirements 
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of the present statute, we think that it is worthy of careful consideration 
by the legislature when deliberating in regard to any change of system. 

The argument was compactly presented by the late Judge Foster, in 
his dissenting opinion in the case of Azrtland v. Hotchkiss, above re- 
ferred to, where he laid down the following propositions (42 Conn. 
Rep., p 449): 

“ st. That a debt is a representative of the property pledged for its 
payment ; a title, equitable or legal, to that property, and 

“2d. That the property and the debt, or more strictly, so much of the 
property as will be absorbed in the payment of the debt, and the debt, 
constitute together but one subject, for the purpose of taxation. 

“The tax being paid on the property without diminution, on account 
of the debt, nothing remains to be taxed. The debt, indeed, aside from 
the property behind it, and of which it is the representative, is simply 
worthless. 

“It should not be forgotten that the duty of the judicial branch of the 
Government is limited to declaring the law as it exists. Any .onsidera- 
tions involving its policy or impolicy belong properly to the legislative 
power. It may not, however, be impertinent, in view of the result to 
which this opinion leads, to remark, that any system of taxation which 
subjects the affairs and business of the citizen, at home or abroad, to 
public scrutiny, will ever be regarded with extreme disfavor. Such in- 
quisitorial powers are antagonistic to free institutions, and are repugnant 
and abhorrent to the feelings and sentiments of a free people. 

“The great problem of taxation is, how to make it least burden- 
some and most productive, while everybody knows it is shamefully 
unproductive. 

“A much heavier rate, imposed on visible and tangible property, 
which could not be concealed, and would readily be found, would be far 
more cheerfully borne, and be found far more productive in practice, 
than a tax levied on what is sought out and discovered, only after a rigid 
examination, on oath, of the party. However searching these examina- 
tions may be made, it is a notorious fact that vast amounts of property 
escape altogether the grasp of the tax-gatherer, and so results are now 
as unequal and unjust as they well can be. The demoralization of the 
public conscience by the frequent administration of oaths, so often 
taken only to be disregarded, is an evil of the greatest magnitude. Al- 
most any change would seem to be an improvement.” 

Such considerations as these, coupled with the results of an investi- 
gation of now nearly three years into the practical working of our tax 
system, have brought us to the conclusion that all the items of intangi- 
ble property ought to be struck out of the list. As the law stands, it 
may be a burden upon the conscience of many, but it is a burden on the 
property of few, not because there are few who ought to pay, but because 
there are few who can be made to pay. Bonds and notes belonging to 
estates of deceased persons, or infants, are generally traced through the 
Probate Records, and brought into the tax-list, but those held by an 
individual, are, for the most part, concealed from the knowledge of the 
assessors, nor do they, in most towns, make much effort to ascertain 
their existence. The result is that a few towns, a few estates, and a few 
persons of a high sense of honesty, bear the entire weight of the tax. 

Such has been the universal result of similar laws elsewhere. 

The report of the West Virginia Tax Commission in 1884, says of 
that State :— 

“ At present all the taxes from invisible property come from a few 
conspicuously conscientious citizens, from widows, executors, and from 
guardians of the insane and infants; in fact, it is a comparatively rare 
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thing to find a shrewd trader who ‘gives in’ any considerable amount of 
notes, stocks or money. The truth is, things have come to such a con- 
dition in West Virginia, that as regards paying taxes on this class of 
property, it is almost as voluntary and is considered pretty much in 
- — light as donations to the neighborhood church or Sunday 
school.” 

The report of the New Hampshire Tax Commissioners in 1878, is to 
the effect that three-quarters of all personal property in that State is 
not reached by the assessors. ° 

Similar testimony from other jurisdictions might be adduced almost 
without limit, but it will be sufficient to refer to our own official statis- 
tics to establish the same results. A glance at the copy of the Grand 
List of the State for 1885, taken from the records in the Controller’s 
office, and appended to this report, will show, for instance, that a single 
town, and far from the wealthiest (Stonington), pays over one-eighth of 
the entire tax throughout the State, on this intangible property. New 
London county altogether returns a valuation of $2,530,824 for this 
class of securities, and $1,918,711 of this, or more than three-quarters, 
comes from Stonington alone. On the other hand, of the 167 towns in 
this State, 81 return no bonds at all in the Grand List, and 128 return no 
State stocks. There are no bonds to be found in the rich city of Meri- 
den; none in Vernon and Rockville. Waterbury has but $750; Nor- 
walk but $11,417; Bridgeport but $17,150; New Britain but $6,000, 
Windham and Tolland counties together return but $93,770 and of this 
sum two towns, Brooklyn and Thompson, make up $77,600, while Put- 
nam returns none, and Windham and Willimantic only $2,970. Of 
the $896,136 listed in New Haven county, two towns, New Haven and 
Derby, return $863,286, leaving but $32,850 to be divided among all the 
rest. 

As to cash on hand on the first of October, an additional reason for 
abandoning the effort to tax that, is that it must ordinarily be a tax 
payable out of capital and not out of income. Money lying idle can 
yield no return to the owner. He must therefore have it in his posses- 
sion with the purpose either of spending it or investing it at an early 
day ; and when it thus passes out of his hands, it will soon take a form 
where it becomes productive and justly taxable. But if a mortgage is 
paid off on the 30th of September, the fact that the creditor may not 
be able to re-invest the money for a week or two, ought not to sub- 
ject him to a tax of one or two per cent. upon it. 

It is only since 1850 that our statutes have required this tax, and the 
receipts from it have been so small as to show that public sentiment 
does not support the enforcement of this law. No one believes that all 
the cash on hand, in the possession of individual tax payers, over the 
exemption allowed, throughout the State, on October 1, 1875, was less 
than a million dollars, or on October 1, 1885, but about eleven hundred 
thousand, or on October 1, 1865, less than half a million, yet such are 
the figures shown by the official returns. Forty-three towns returned 
no cash on hand in the Grand List of 1885, and among these were 
thriving communities like Suffield, Darien, Ridgefield, Watertown, and 
Portland. Of the $167,944 listed in Litchfield county, a single town 
(Winchester) contributed nearly half, and the small farming town of 
Bridgewater returned more than Litchfield, Goshen, New Hartford, New 
Milford, Morris, Norfolk, North Canaan, and Salisbury together. 

In view of these statistics, no one familiar with our State will ques- 
tion that this tax touches very few, and it is our belief that no law 
could be framed and executed which would effectually reach such 
funds for purposes of taxation. 
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NATIONAL BANKING INTERESTS. 


Mr. Trenholm, the Comptroller of the Currency, has oe before 
the Senate Finance Committee, by the request of its Chairman, and 
expressed his views in reference to the various questions pending before 
the Committee affecting the interests of the National banks. The sub- 
jects were mainly ones which the Comptroller had seen fit to avoid in 
his official report and his views upon which were thus for the first time 
ascertained. The following abstract of the official report of the confer- 
ence is given, furnishing substantially the full text of the Comptroller's 
remarks: 

The Chairman—We would like to have you, Mr. Trenholm, give your 
views on the practicability of a measure providing for a larger circula- 
tion for the banks upon the bonds that they now have, or may have, 
and what method you would recommend. 

The Comptroller—I have seen most of the plans that have been in- 
troduced with that end in view, and it has seemed to me that they are 
not likely to accomplish the end proposed, for this reason: That there 
are now a number of banks holding bonds very greatly in excess of the 
minimum required by law, while other banks find the holding even of 
that minimum a great burden; so great, that some who have been hold- 
ing heretofore 3 per cent. bonds are coming out of the system rather 
than buy the 4 percents. or 4% per cents. at their present premium. 
Therefore I infer that the banks differ among themselves on account of 
location and other causes in respect to the profitableness of holding 
these investments. The class of banks most favorably situated for 
holding these bonds have now more than the law requires, so that while 
many banks are strained to carry the legal minimum only, the whole 
deposit at present amounts to about $170,000,000 of fours and four and 
a halfs and about $46,000,000 of three, making altogether about $226,- 
000,000, or $227,000,000 of bonds. By law they are not obliged to hold 
more than $85,000,000 in the aggregate, so that they are holding about 
$140,000,000 in excess of the minimum, and it must be ass. umed that that 
excess is held because the holding of bonds is profitable *o some banks. 
Now, if you make the holding of bonds more profitable “han it is now, 
those banks that now find it profitable will buy more bonds and the 
premium will go up, while the advance in the premium will neutralize 
the benefit of the increased circulation in the case of those banks that 
find the premium per cent. too high for them. 


INFLUENCES OF MARKET VALUE, 


The Chairman—As the bonds mature, does not the market value 
necessarily go down? 

The Comptroller—As they approach maturity the premium on them 
should melt away, but up to within a few nouie past the market value 
of the 4 and 4% per cent. bonds has been steadily advancing, even 
though they were coming nearer maturity, but we now seem to have 
reached a point where there is no longer any advance. It is natural to 
assume, if affairs remain as they are to-day, that as the bonds approach 
maturity the tendency will be for the premium to be gradually reduced. 
But if, with 4 per cent. bonds at 128 and a circulation of 90 cents on 
the dollar, so many banks can hold those bonds very greatly in excess 
of the minimum, it is natural to assume that these banks would hold a 
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greater amount of the bonds at a higher premium, if instead of 90 cents 
on the dollar in currency they got 100 cents. In other words, as you 
increase the profitableness of holding bonds you necessarily tend to 
raise the premium. 

THE LARGEST HOLDERS OF BONDS. 


Senator Miller—What class of banks are holding to-day large amounts 
of bonds? 

The Comptroller— Principally the banks in the Eastern States, where 
capital is plentiful, the rates of interest low and good investments diffi- 
cult to be found. 

Senator Miller—That is not true in the West or Southwest ? 

The Comptroller—No, sir; that is not true as to the banks in the 
West or South, or in the country generally. These banks seem to me 
to most need relief, for they find@éthe holding, even of the minimum of 
bonds, at the present premium, a burden. 

Senator Aldrich—What objection is there to permitting banks to be 
formed without depositing bonds ? 

The Comptroller—There was a constitutional question raised on that 
point once, and I think Senator Sherman took part in the debate, and 
Senator Bayard and Senator Thurman. As to this question I, of course, 
express no opinion; but if there is a doubt as to the constitutionality of 
the law underlying the system, is it not reasonable to expect that these 
banks will come into it for we know that that capitalists will not invest 
in stock if they have doubts as to the validity of the law which consti- 
tutes the basis of the institution, 

Senator Sherman—lI think it was the general opinion that the only 
national function that they perform is the function of issuing paper 
money, coming within the powers granted by the constitution. 

Senator Aldrich—That would not prevent our reducing the amount to 
a minimum, 

A TEMPORARY MEASURE OF RELIEF. 


The Comptroller—I suppose not, so long as the banks perform that 
function. In reducing the amount of bonds to be held by the banks, if 
it made a very great increase in the number of banks, that would tend 
also to put the premium up; but it would enable banks holding now 
more than they desire to hold to get rid of the surplus of bonds. It 
seems to me that for a temporary measure of relief it would be a very 
good one. I should also strongly recommend taking the tax off so 
much of the circulation as is represented by the legal minimum of bonds 
which the banks are required to hold. 

WITHIN 10 PER CENT. OF THE MARKET VALUE. 


The Chairman—Let me call your attention to the other proposition, 
of issuing circulation on market value, or within Io per cent. of the 
market value. 

The Comptroller—I should think that would have the effect of run- 
ning the premium up almost out of reach, which would make a very 
unsubstantial basis for much of the circulation issued; for then the 
proportion of the circulation resting on the premium would be liable to 
be cut from under the notes at any time by a decline in the premium. 

The Chairman—Then you would not favor in your recommendation 
anything beyond the par value of the bonds? 

The Comptroller—No, sir; I should not regard it as at all prudent to 
go beyond the par value, because you would then make a factitious de- 
mand for the bonds, and as the premium rises under the influence of 
this demand, there would be more circulation issued on the same bonds, 
and this would further stimulate the price and lead to more circulation, 
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and so on indefinitely. That would be a process that must end in col- 
lapse, I think. 

Senator Beck—If we pay off all the 3 per cent. bonds we can, that 
would tend to increase the price of the bonds we have to buy ourselves, 
in order to get rid of our surplus, and so it is just taking that much money 
out of our own pockets, is it not? 

The Comptroller.—It would seem to be doing so. 


LOSS OF CIRCULATION BY RETIRING BONDS. 


Senator Vance—Have you considered in what way the loss of circu- 
lation by retiring bonds should be replaced ? 

The Comptroller—There have been a great many suggestions made on 
that point, and I have considered all of those that Ihave seen. Itisa 
very broad question to go into. 

Senator Vance—I thought you might have specific views on the sub- 
ject, of which you could give us the benefit. At the rate we are paying 
off the bonds there will be a great contraction. 

The Comptroller—On 3d August, 1886, when the first of the late calls 
for 3 per cent. bonds was made, $103,000,000 of 3 per cents. were held by 
the National banks as a basis for their circulation, and to-day a little less 
than $50,000,000 are so held. Inconnection with the withdrawal of $53,- 
000,000 of 3 per cents. there have been replacements to the extent of about 
$8,000,000 of the other classes of bonds. So if we assume that the same 
ratio will hold, by the time that the remaining 3 per cents. are all called 
and paid off there should be a further increase of about $7,000,000 in the 
holdings of the other bonds, and that would make a gain of $15,000,000 
as against $103,000,000 loss, which would be a net loss of $88,000,000 of 
bonds as a basis of circulation. When the reduction of circulation con- 
sequent upon calling the 3 per cent. bonds comes to an end, how- 
ever, the limit of $3,000,000 a month will apply to any further reduction 
of National bank circulation. The banks are prohibited, you are aware, 
from depositing lawful money to redeem their circulation in larger 
aggregates than $3,000,000 a month, but this limitation does not apply to 
circulation based on called bonds. If things remain as they are now, 
and the same influences prevail, 1 think we shall come out at the 
end of the payment of the 3 per cents. with about $1890,000,000 of bonds 
still on deposit, or nearly double the amount required to supply every 
bank with its legal minimum of bonds. This $162,000, of circulation 
based on this $180,000,000 of bonds, can be reduced only at the rate of 
$3,000,000 a month, so that even if the maximum reduction took place 
every month the contraction in a year would be but little more than 
half that suffered in the last twelve months. 

Senator Beck—It occurs to me that should you only permit $3,000,000 a 
month of reduction and the banks were seeking to reduce at the rate of 
$6000,000 a month, a difficulty would occur. ow would you make an 
apportionment among them in that event? 

The Comptroller—The moment the $3,000,000 for a given month has 
ben reached, we must say to the next bank offering to deposit currency : 
“You cannot come in this month,” 


THE DEPOSIT OF GREENBACKS. 


Senator Allison—Why not repeal the provision of law which author- 
izes a deposit of greenbacks? Why should the Government now, under 
existing circumstances, facilitate the retiring of circulation in that way ? 
Why not let the banks take care of themselves ? 

The Comptroller—But would that be fair? They deposited these bonds 
upon a contract that they should have the privilege of withdrawing them 
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whenever they liked, upon a deposit of lawful money, and we have the 
bonds locked up in the treasury by virtue of that contract. It seemsto 
me that you should hardly now bolt the doors of the Treasury and say 
the banks shall not get their bonds out when they want them and are 
ready to comply with the conditions recorded in the law. 

Senator Beck—As I understand you, you are not in favor of issuing 
circulation upon the premium of the bond ? 

The Comptroller—No; I should think that would be very bad. 

Senator Beck—And any increase of circulation on the bonds above 
what is now allowed to the banks you think would have a tendency to 
increase that premium ? 

The Comptroller—I think so, although that may be modified by its 
bringing out a larger number of bonds for sale. , 

Senator Beck—As the United States are in the market themselves as 
a matter of necessity, because of their surplus revenue, you think that 
increase of premium would be a loss to the people of the United States, 
who have to buy the bonds to get rid of the surplus revenue. 

The Comptroller—If we had to buy at a premium it would cost us 
more. 

The Chairman—But you also think that the banks in the South, the 
West and the Middle States would be largely benefited by a provision 
of this kind, and that it would induce the issue of a larger circulation ? 

The Comptroller—No, sir; I do zo/ think so. I do zo¢ think it would 
afford much relief to those banks, because they would not pay a high 
premium for their bonds, or hold them at a high premium, which 
amounts tothesame thing. If the premium is advanced it would be just 
as difficult for a new bank to give, say, 130 or 132 for 4 per cent. bonds, 
and get back 1oo cents on the dollar, as itis now to give 127 or 128 and 
get go cents on the dollar. I donot think that it would have any effect 
in that way. I think to reducethe minimum of bonds required to be de- 
posited would permit the establishment of new banks, leaving things as 
they are; and I think to take off the tax from the circulation issued 
up to the amount of the minimum of bonds required to be held would 
be a great relief. 

100 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 

Senator Harris—Do you think it would be bad policy to permit the 
issue of 100 cents on the dollar ? 

The Comptroller—I do. Taking all things into consideration it would 
bea mistake. In other words, we are, it seems to me, in a position of 
equilibrium, as far as the holding of the bonds is_ concerned; 
an unstable equilibrium, no doubt, but still a state of tempo- 
rary rest. The payment of the $53,000,000 of 3 per cents. has not dis- 
turbed the currency quite so much as I expected. The replacements 
have been a little larger than I supposed they would be, and the tendency 
is now, I think, rather to increase the scale of the replacements; that is, 
to deposit more bonds proportionaily, in replacement of the called 3 per 
cents. : 

Senator Miller—Can you tell us whether the $46,000,000 or $47,000,000 
of the three per cent. bonds still held by the banks are held against cir- 
culation, or whether some of them are held by the banks in excess of 
their circulation ? . 

The Comptroller—They are all held against circulation, except in the 
case of seven or eight banks mentioned in my annual report, which 
hold bonds and have never taken out any circulation. 

Senator Miller—When they are all paid the circulation will not be re- 
duced 99 per cent. of $46,000,000. 

The Comptroller—As 1 say, the proportion has been an increase of 
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$8,000,000 to $53,000,000 ; $53,000,000 have been withdrawn from the 3 
per cents. and $8,000,000 have been added to the amount of 4 per cents. 
and 4% per cents. held by the banks, and I assume that $7,000,000 more 
will be added to those two classes of bonds by the time the balance of 
the 3 per cents. are paid off. 

Senator Miller—The payment of the 3 per cents. will lead to the re- 
duction of about $40,000,000 of the bank currency. 

Senator Harris—Forty-five million dollars, according to his figures. 

The Comptroller—If you take $15,000,000 from $103,000,000, that leaves 

88,000,000; and then it is 90 per cent. of $88,000,000 or about $80,000- 
ooo, The National bank currency will be reduced $80,000,000 probably 
from its volume on 3d August, 1886. 

Senator Miller—It has already been reduced about $40,000,000. 

The Comptroller—There will be altogether about $80,000,000 of re- 
duction from the payment of 3 per cents. 

Senator Miller—Provided no substitutions are made. 

The Comptroller—Provided the scale of substitution does not vary 
from what it is now. If the scale of substitution should be lowered, 
then the reduction would be greater, but probably that will ultimately 
be the amount of the reduction. 


a 


INTER-STATE COMMERCE LAW. 


For the benefit of our readers who have not the time to read the 
full provisions of this remarkable law we present the following 
synopsis : 

Section I provides that the Act shall apply to any common carriers 
engaged in transporting passengers or property, wholly by railroad or 
partly by railroad and partly by water, when both are under. the same 
acontrol or arrangement; but does not apply to business wholly within 
any one State. All charges for transportation or handling service shall 
be reasonable and just. 

Section 2 prohibits rebates, drawbacks, special rates, etc., and requires 
that charges shall not be higher or lower in different cases for a like and 
contemporaneous service for traffic under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions. 

Section 3 prohibits undue or unreasonable preferences or advantages 
to any particular person, in service rendered, and any discrimination 
toward connecting lines. 

Section 4 makes it unlawful to receive greater compensation in the 
aggregate for transporting passengers or property, under substantially 
similaf circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance over the same line, in the same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded within the longer distance. The Commission, however, may give 
relief from the operation of this section, in special cases, after investi- 

tion. 
estion 5 prohibits combination of carriers for the pooling of freights, 
or division of net proceeds of earnings. 

Section 6 requires carriers to post for public inspection at the different 
stations, printed schedules of rates, fares, terminal or other charges or 
rules applying to the aggregate cost of transportation service and the 
classification of freight. No advance in rates can be made without ten 
days’ public notice; a reduction may take effect at once, but public 
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notice thereof must be immediately given. Schedules of rates, fares and 
charges shall be filed with the commission, including joint rates for 
tarffic, and arrangements concerning continuous lines. Provisions are 
made for complaints for non-compliance with the requirements of the 
Act, which may be brought before any Circuit Court of the United 
States, which may issue writs of mandamus or of injunction. 

Section 7 makes it unlawful for carriers to enter into any combination, 
contract or agreement, expressed or implied, in any way, to evade treat- 
ing freights as for continuous carriage or for evasion of any provision of 
the Act. 

Sections 8, 9 and Io relate to complaints, and punishment for non- 
compliance with the requiremnts of the Act, by omission or otherwise. 
Any party guilty of infraction of the Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be subject to a fine not exceed- 
~ $5,000 for each offense. | 

ection 11 provides for a commission of five members to be known as 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, under approval of the Senate, for a term of six years, excepting in 
the first instance, in which the terms shall be for two, three, four, five, 
and six years respectively, from January 1, 1887. The President may 
remove a commissioner for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance, 
and appoint for the unexpired term. Not more than three commissioners 
shall be chosen from the same political party. No one having any con- 
nection with or interest in any common carrier is eligible to appoint- 
ment on the commission. 

Section 12 defines the powers of the commission. 

Section 13 relates to method of making complaints, investigation, etc. 

Section 14 directs that a report of the commission, including the 
findings resulting from an investigation, shall be deemed przma facie 
evidence in all judicial proceedings as to each and every fact related. 

Section 15 and 16 outline methods of proceeding under com- 
plaints, etc. 

Section 17 provides that the commission “may conduct its proceed- 
ings in such manner as will best conduce to the proper dispatch of busi- 
ness and to the ends of justice,” etc. 

Section 18 makes the salary of commissioners $7,500 a year; provides 
for a secretary, at $3,500 a year; and authorizes the commission to em- 
ploy and fix the compensation of other necessary service, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior; specifies as to office require- 
ments, witness fees, mileage, etc. 

Section 19 designates that the principal offices and general sessions of 
the commission shall be in Washington; special sessions may be held 
elsewhere, as convenience demands. 

Section 20 authorizes the commission to require detailed annual re- 
ports of carriers subject to provisions of the Act, etc. 

Section 21 requires the commission to make a report to the Secretary 
of the Interior, on or before December 1 of each year, for transmission 
to Congress, containing information of value upon questions relating to 
regulation of commerce, with recommendations, etc. 

Section 22 exempts property of the United States, or State or munici- 

al governments, from application of this Act; also, goods transported 
charitable purposes, and for exhibition at fairs or expositions. The 
Act does not apply to the issuance of mileage, excursion, or commuta- 
tion passenger tickets, nor prevent reduced rates to ministers of 
religion ; it does not prevent railroads giving free carriage to their own 
officers and employes, or the exchange of passes or tickets with other 
companies for their officers and employes. 
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Section 23 appropriates $100,000 for carrying out the provisions of 
the Act to June 30, 1888. 

Section 24 designates that the provisions for appointing and organiza- 
tion of the commission, and specifications as to salary, shall take effect 
immediately, and the remaining provisions shall take effect sixty days 
after the passage of the Act. 
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RUSSIAN FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


The publication of the Russian financial accounts for the year 1885 
recalls attention to the grave financial dangers impending over that 
country. We are bound to say that for some years past the financial 
situation there has grown worse and worse very rapidly, andthe dangers 
are now much greater than they were just after the Russo-Turkish war. 
The difficulty is that her deficits seem to have got beyond control, and 
the amount of annual borrowing required has become such as to strain 
the resources of the investment market, chiefly the Berlin market, on 
which Russia has depended. While financial ingenuity may have been 
sufficient a few years ago to cope with an annual deficit of perhaps five 
millions sterling, involving an addition of about £300,000 annually to 
the charge for the debt, it does not follow that financiers can cope in the 
same manner with an annual deficit of 10 millions sterling or more, in- 
volving an addition of about a million sterling per annum to the annual 
charge for the debt, the circumstances, too, as regards the general credit 
of Russia having greatly changed for the worse. 

Mutatis mutandzs, indeed, we are disposed to think that the position 
as regards Russian finance is now very nearly as serious as it was regard- 
ing Turkish finance just before the collapse of 1875. At that time the 
annual deficit of Turkey—the amount which had to be met annually by 
new loans—was from 10 to 12 millions sterling, and however well dis- 
posed the financial world might have been to go on piling up new loans, 
the business was found to be impracticable. Now, the annual deficit of 
Russia must be placed at a higher figure with an equally inelastic revenue 
behind it in support, and we do not see in what way the financial world 
can find means for such borrowings. The whole structure of Russian 
credit is artificial, and the collapse may be as sudden, when it comes, as 
that of Turkey was. From being able to borrow one day at 5 per cent. 
or very little over, Russia may find that next day it cannot borrow at all, 

There are only, to our mind, two possible issues out of this situation. 
The first is by way of financial revolution, such as would necessarily 
result from Russia plunging into a great war. Such a war would neces- 
sarily entail immediate bankruptcy on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment. It would be utterly impossible for Russia, under such 
circumstances, to engage in the huge borrowings that would be 
necessary both to meet the annual deficit now incurred and the new 
charges forthe war. In whatever way the expenses of the war might have 
to be met, it would be utterly impossible to go on paying the annual charge 
for the present debt to its full amount. In the event of war, therefore, 
those interested should make up their minds that there will be a tempo- 
rary suspension of the payment of interest on the Russian debt. The 
second way in which there could be an issue for the present situation is 
one we have already indicated, although we are not hopeful that it will 
be followed; this is that the Russian Government should immediately 
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reduce its army to a large extent and proportionately reduce the ex- 
penditure on that army. Tosave ten millions sterling per annum on 
this head would, in fact, be the financial salvation of Russia. The 
amount to be borrowed annually would instantly diminish; and then it 
would be found that although the revenue is not very elastic, yet it is 
still possible for some increase to take place; while the moment it was 
seen that the revenue was gaining upon the increase of expenditure, 
credit would improve, and possibly some conversion of the debt to a 
lower rate of interest would be possible. We fear, however, that no 
such issue out of the difficulty is possible. The predominance of the 
military element in the Russian Government makes such an issue ap- 
parently out of the question.—London Statist. 
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FRENCH FINANCE. 


Twelve years ago, the fiscal condition of France was the wonder of 
Europe. In 1875, only four years had elapsed since she had experienced 
the most crushing financial blow ever inflicted on a nation. Yet the 
French had managed in that short space of time not only to redeem 
their land from the invader, to rebuild their ruined towns and railways, 
to reorganize the territories ravaged by the war, and to withdraw the 
forced paper cerrency, but actually to establish an equilibrium in the 
national finances. The budget for the year 1875 showed a surplus of 
£1,000,000 on an income of £108,000,0co. The ease with which the 
nation was bearing its load of taxation was no less astonishing 
than the vastness of the sum received intothetreasury. Statesmen and 
public writers in every quarter of the world were drawing comparisons 
between the riches of vanquished France and the poverty of her 
German conquerors. The conquerors, indeed, were beginning to 
wonder at their former moderation, and but for the unanimous warning 
of Europe, might have attempted a second destruction of a power and 
prosperity that seemed so menacing. It is deplorable that so hopeful a 
financial condition should have been brought to ruin by the folly and 
infatuation of successive governments. Since 1875, instead of a long 
series of surpluses, France has had a series of increasing deficits. For 
the last ten years, her budgets have exhibited an average annual defi- 
ciency of something like £ 24,000,000; or, to put the net result, during 
ten years of profound peace in Europe she has added the sum of 
£240,000,000 to her national indebtedness. The fearful mismanagement 
of the national resources which these figures indicate cannot find the 
slightest excuse in any want of vitality in, the sources of national 
income. Such deficits might be excusable with a falling revenue. 
What can be said of them when the budget receipts are higher by 
nearly £12,000,000 than they were in the year of the last surplus? M. 
Henri Germain has lately republished from the Temps a series of letters 
dealing with the extremely grave financial crisis in which France is now 
placed. His analysis of the national income and expenditure seems 
most careful, and it is difficult to see how any possible apology can be 

found for the system under which the French finances have become 
involved in ruin. M. Germain shows how it is not the ordinary budget 
—against which the financial enthusiasts of the Chamber tilt, and 
which is elaborately discussed in every item—that needs reform, but 
rather the extraordinary budget and the déSenses extrabudgétaires , 
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which are, it would seem, invariably passed without comment. The 
ministerial plan of manipulating the budget is, indeed, so simple and so 
obvious, that it seems almost impossible that it has not been more gen- 
erally recognized and exposed. In the ordinary budget are placed the 
great items of national defense, administration and education, which 
about balance the annual income. Outside this in the extraordinary 
budget, are placed the amounts to be expended on public works and 
other objects of national spendthriftness. These, at the present time, as 
we have shown above, amount to some £24,000,000 or £28,000,000 a year, 
and annually go to build up a terrible edifice of unfunded debt. To 
show that the expenditure thus incurred is in every sense excessive and 
unnecessary, M. Germain compares the increase in the French budget 
with that in the budgets of other nations. While French expenditure 
has in the same period of time only increased by £48,000,000, the 
English has in the same period of time only increased by £14,000,000, 
the Prussian by £8,000,000, the Russian by £22,000,000, the Austrian by 

14,000,000, and the Italian by £10,000,000. Such figures speak for 
themselves, and show the reckless spirit of extravagance in which France 
is dealing with her resources. 

The excuse for the expenditure of the extraordinary budgets and 
their accompanying deficits is, of course, the creation of public works 
and the development thereby of the internal wealth of France. There 
cannot be a more striking warning for the statesman who hankers after 
using the national resources in order to develop the wealth of a country 
than that contained in the results of the French policy. When M. de 
Freycinet first proposed his great scheme of public works, nothing 
could have sounded better in theory. In practice, however, nothing 
could have worked more deplorably. Every deputy has jobbed for his 
own constituency, and France has been covered with a network of 
unnecessary, unremunerative railways, not only without traffic, but 
without even the expectation of traffic or usefulness. There is a kind 
of grim humor in the fact that while the wealth of France is being 
sapped by these worthless investments of her resources, the budget for 
public works is apparently diminishing each year. While in reality the 
expenditure has gone up by £18,000,000, it has in appearance been 
reduced by £3,200,000. The means by which this has been done, and by 
which the public has been hoodwinked, appear to have been these: At 
first the sums needed for the public work were defrayed by a regular crea- 
tion of floating debt. This means of raising money, however, attracted 
attention, and caused a certain amount of uneasiness in the public mind, 
Recourse was accordingly had to the ingenious device of spending by 
means of great companies, to whom have been given State guarantees 
for the interest on the sums expended by them. Of course, the giving 
of such guarantees is in reality nothing less than the raising of loans; 
but the change in name proves very useful in the manipulation of the 
items of an adroitly adjusted budget. 

As we have pointed out above, the disgust and vexation caused to 
reasonable and prudent Frenchmen by the present state of affairs must 
be all the more acute, from the fact that France in reality is in an 
extremely prosperous financial condition. Thrift, energy, and commer- 
cial sbility were never more conspicuous -in her people than at the 
present day. She bears her fearful burden of taxation more easily than 
many nations do their far lighter loads. M. Germain tells us (and we 
presume his figures are correct, though he gives here no details) that 
while with fixed taxation the French income had in ten years sponta- 
neously increased by £30,000,000 a year, the English income had in the 
same period only improved by £14,000,000, the Prussian by £15,000,000, 
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the Russian by £22,000,000, the Austrian £20,000,000, and the Italian 
by £12,000,000. M. Germain naturally enough draws a comparison 
between the people and the government. While the nation has been 
showing itself the wealthiest and most wealth-producing in the world, 
its rulers have been proving themselves spendthrifts and muddlers 
utterly incapable of using to advantage the national wealth. We must 
not leave M. Germain’s study without noticing the interesting way in 
which he shows how the bad fiscal policy pursued by France has 
operated on that most sensitive form of wealth, the national credit. In 
1880, French three per cents, stood at 84. They are now at 82. In 
1880, English consuls were at 97. They are now at 1o1. A comparison 
of French stock with those of the other great powers show similar results. 
While they have been constantly rising, French stock has been falling. 
Even the small powers can compare favorably with France. In 1880, 
Belgian three per cents. stood at the same price as those of France, 
namely, 84. Since then, the Belgian stock has risen 11, while the 
French has fallen 2. On the whole, M. Germain calculates that the 
various governments of the last twelve years have managed to depreci- 
ate French stock by about 14 per cent. It would be impossible here 
even to hint at all x 4 evils caused by the ceaseless borrowings by the 
French Government. M. Germain rightly points out, as not the least of 
them, the drawing of capital into government loans which should be 
spreading in a fertilizing stream throughou the land. Equally disas- 
trous is the employment of a number of persons in the creation and 
maintenance of unremunerative public works. Not only are such per- 
sons doing useless work where they might be doing usefui, but a class is 
created in the State whose interest it is, at all hazards, to keep open the 
breach through which the river of national wealth is running to waste.— 
London Spectator. 


* 
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GEORGE MELVILLE WESTON. 


George Melville Weston, who died at the National Hotel, Thursday, 
February 10, was born at Augusta, Me., August 19, 1816. His grand- 
father, Nathan Weston, was half brother of Aaron Bancroft, of Worces- 
_ ter, Mass., and his father, Nathan Weston, was ten years Chief Justice of 
the Massachusetts Common Pleas, and twenty years a member of the 
Supreme Court of Maine, seven of them Chief Justice of that tribu- 
nal. His mother, Paulina Bass Cony, was the daughter of the Hon. 
Daniel Cony, of Augusta, an eminent citizen, many of whose relatives, as 
the Lindsleys, the Parkers, the Sewalls, and the Pages, are well known 
citizens of Washington. 

Mr. Weston graduated at Bowdoin College in 1834, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1837, at once entering upon the practice in Kennebec County, 
of which he was prosecuting attorney at the age of 23 years. 

Although admirably qualified for success at the bar, he was largely 
drawn into politics, and became editor (with George Robinson for a few 

ears) of the Augusta Age, the then leading Democratic organ of the 

tate, and continued to act as such until after the campaign of 1844, in 
which he won distinction as a political writer of great intellectual ability, 
keenness, and force. Shortly afterward he removed to Bangor, where he 
remained for some years engaged in business, including the discharge of 
editorial duties upon various newspapers. Inthe controversy over the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1844, Mr. Weston was one of the leading Dem- 
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ocrats in Maine who took an active part in opposing the repeal in terms 
of the Missouri compromise, and his position on that question resulted 
in his becoming a resident of Washington as editor of the Free Soil 
Papers, which succeeded the Wazsonal Era of Gamaliel Bailey, while he 
was at the same time Claim Commissioner for the State of Maine. In 
1857 Mr. Weston published a powerful work entitled “ The Progress of 
Slavery in the United States,” which had a wide circulation and excited 
universal interest. Parting with his interest in the Watzonal Republican 
in 1863, which he had acquired in 1862, Mr. Weston then devoted him- 
self uninterruptedly to business until 1876, in March of which year he 
attacked the legislation of 1873—’74 demonetizing silver, in a letter to the 
Boston G/oée, which attracted immediate attention in all parts of the 
country, the newspapers of San Francisco, Chicago, New York, and other 
cities reviewing and discussing the views of the writer as upon a subject 
of capital importance, and tothe masses of the people, singularly enough, 
wholly new. 

This was followed by a series of articles upon the double standard and 
in favor of silver coinage, in the New York BANKER’S MAGAZINE, the 
National Republican, Forney's Washington Chronicle, and other periodi- 
cals and papers, and the publication of a volume upon “The Silver 
—*, appropriately dedicated to kis friend, Senator Jones, of 

evada. Mr. Weston was secretary of the United States Monetary Com- 
mission of 1876, and many of the papers accompanying the elaborate re- 
port of the commission are from his hand. 

From 1876 his exertions have been unremitting on behalf of the finan- 
cial theories which he advocated, and perhaps no man has contributed 
more than he to the advancement of views favorable to the circulation of 
silver, though he was of so retiring a disposition that it is doubtful if the 
extent and merit of his contributions have been understood and appre- 
ciated except by few with whom he came into immediate personal con- 
tact. 

In 1882 he published an elaborate work upon “ Money,” in which he 
fully discussed its true functions and attributes and again reiterated his 
argument in favor of the double standard. 

As a writer, Mr. Weston possessed a clear and incisive style, and that 
delicacy of touch which manifests the master hand. 

A constant reader, with a retentive and tenacious memory, his mind 
was a storehouse of information from whose treasures he drew at will, 
while, on his chosen topics, his knowledge was minute and exhaustive, 
and his masterly treatment of them was such as to command the respect 
even of those who differed with him in his conclusions. 

Mr. Weston, in his books on money, silver and slavery, has probably 
secured a stronger hold on remembrance than ordinarily attend the 
efforts of editorial writers, whose influence is great, but whose reputation 
is essentially evanescent. 

He died as he had lived, quietly and with the serenity which character- 
izes the last moments of those who accept the going hence as an event 
as obviously to be endured as the coming hither. 

He leaves a widow and two children to mourn the loss of the tender 
and affectionate husband and father, and hosts of friends, who will long 
miss the charm and the instruction of his delightful conversation and 
the productions of his versatile and polished pen.— Washington Nation- 
al Republican. 
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DISCOUNTING COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
U. S. SUPREME COURT. 
Goetz v. The Bank of Kansas City. 


A bank in discounting commercial paper does not guarantee the genuineness of a 
document attached to it as collateral security. Bills of lading attached to drafts 
drawn, as in the present case, are merely security for the payment of the drafts. 
The indorsement by the bank on the invoice accompanying some of the bills ‘‘ for 
collection,” created no responsibility on the part of the bank; it implied no guar- 
anty that the bills of lading were genuine ; it imported nothing more than that the 
goods, which the bills of lading stated had been shipped, were to be held for the 
payment of the drafts, if the drafts were not paid by the drawees, and that the bank 
transferred them only for that purpose. If the drafts should be paid the drawees 
were to take the goods. 

Admitting that the bill was accepted by the drawee at the request of the bank, 
and on a consideration which turns out to be utterly worthless, the case is the same 
as if the bill had been accepted without any value at all being given by the bank to 
the defendants ; and on that supposition, the defendants would still be liable as ac- 
ceptors to the bank who are indorsees for value, unless not only such want of con- 
sideration existed between the drawer and acceptors, but unless the indorsees had 
notice or knowledge thereof ; for the acceptance binds the defendants conclusively 
as between them and every Jona fide indorsee for value. 

The bad faith in the taker of negotiable paper which will defeat a recovery by 
him, must be something more than a failure to inquire into the consideration 
upon which it is made or accepted, because of rumors or general reputation as 
to the bad character of the maker or drawer. 


MR. JUSTICE FIELD delivered the opinion of the Court. 

In October, 1861, the plaintiffs in error, Goetz and Luening, were part- 
ners in the business of buying and selling hides on commission, at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. At that time one Du Bois was a dealer in hides 
at Kansas City, Missouri. On the tenth of that month Du Bois tele- 
graphed to them from Kansas City, inquiring what they could sell four 
hundred green salt hides for, and what they would advance on a bill of 
lading of the shipment. The firm answered by telegram, stating the 
market price of light hides qn that day, and that they would pay a draft 
“for two-thirds value, bill of lading attached.” On the same day the 
firm sent a letter to Du Bois, repeating the message, and adding that if 
the hides were in good condition and number one, they could sell them 
readily; that their commission was two and a-half per cent.; and that 
they would sell all hides that he might ship to the market at Milwaukee. 
Upon this understanding, and during the same month, Du Bois drew 
upon the firm five drafts, amounting in the aggregate to $9,395, which 
were accepted, and, with the exception of the fifth one, were paid. The 
fifth one, which was for $2,000, was protested for non-payment. To each 
of the drafts were attached a bill of lading and an invoice of the ship- 
ment. The bill of lading purported to have been issued by the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad Company, stating that it had received hides, giving 
the number and estimated weight, to be transported on the road from 
Kansas City to Milwaukee, and marked and consigned as follows: “To 
shipper’s order. Notify Goetz and Luening, Milwaukee, Wis.” The in- 
voice purported to give the net weight in pounds of the hides shipped, 
and the market price at Milwaukee, and their estimated aggregate value, 
referring to the sight draft for two-thirds of the amount. | 
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The drafts were made payable to Thornton, the cashier of the bank of 
Kansas City, and were cashed as drawn, the bank paying their full face, 
less the usual rate of exchange on Milwaukee. The amount, as each 
was cashed, was passed to the credit of Du Bois, and was checked out 
by him in the usual course of business, within a few days. 

The drafts were sent by the bank to its correspondent at Chicago 
indorsed “for collection ” on its account, and by him were forwarded to 
Milwaukee. The invoices of some of the shipments were indorsed in 
the same way. The bills of lading were indorsed by Du Bois, per J. 
MacLellon, his clerk. 

The signatures to the bills of lading proved to be forgeries, on which 
account Goetz and Luening refused to pay the fifth draft. The bank 
thereupon brought an action against them for the amount in the Circuit 
Court of the United States. They defended, and set up as a counter 
claim the sums they had paid on the four drafts. At the same time, 
they commenced an action in the State Court against the bank to re- 
cover the money paid on those four drafts. The latter action was 
removed, on application of the bank, to the Circuit Court of the United 
States, where the two actions were consolidated and tried as one, the 
same question being involved in both. The trial resulted, by direction 
of the Court, in a verdict for the bank, by which it recovered against 
the firm the amount claimed on the unpaid draft, and defeated the claim 
of the firm for the return of the money paid on the other four drafts. 

The contention of Goetz and Luening was substantially this, that they 
accepted the drafts in the belief that the bills of lading were genuine; 
that their genuineness was asserted by the indorsement of the bank on 
the invoices accompanying them ; that the bills of lading were forgeries; 
that no shipments as stated therein had been made; and that Du Bois 
bore in the community such a reputation for dishonesty, having been 
charged at other times with forging bills of lading attached to drafts 
drawn by him, that the bank was guilty of culpable negligence, amount- 
ing to bad faith, in discounting these drafts on the faith of the bills of 
lading presented by him without inquiring as to their genuineness. 

The testimony offered by the firm respecting the character of Du Bois 
was of great length, but it would serve no useful purpose to discuss it. 
It is sufficient to say that it consisted of a mass of loose statements, 
general charges of criminality, with vague references in some instances 
to reported particulars, sensational articles in newspapers, surmises, in- 
sinuations, rumors, beliefs, and suspicions, which might make men 
cautious in their dealings with him; but they were altogether of too 
indefinite and uncertain a character to interdict all transactions with 
him in the ordinary course of business. 

Besides, testimony was produced by the bank highly favorable to the 
standing and character of Du Bois. He is shown to have been a man of 

reat enterprise and capacity; and just before opening business with the 
Eenk. to have been a member of the government of Kansas City, repre- 
senting his ward in the Common Council, and spoken of as a prominent 
candidate for its mayoralty. He was a member and director of the 
Board of Trade of the city, and one of its committee on arbitration, to 
which business disputes of its members were referred for settlement. 
He had been a captain in the Union army, and bore the reputation of a 
brave and gallant officer. He was received in the best society of the 
city, and was generally popular. He commenced business with the 
bank in March, 1881, and drafts by him, cashed by the bank, amounted 
from twenty to one hundred thousand dollars a month. Those drafts 
were always accompanied by bills of lading, and not until after the dis- 
covery of the forgery of the bills of lading in this case was it known 
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that in any of these transactions he had been guilty of dishonest con- 
duct. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that, when the drafts 
on the merchants in Milwaukee were presented for discount, the bank 
made no inquiry as to the genuineness of the bills of lading attached to 
them. A bank in discounting commercial paper does not guarantee the 

enuineness of a document attached to it as collateral security. Bills of 
alen attached to drafts drawn as in the present case, are merely security 
for the payment of the drafts. The indorsement by the bank on the in- 
voices accompanying some of the bills, “ for collection,” created no re- 
sponsibility on the part of the bank; it implied no guarantee that the 
bills of lading were genuine; it imported nothing more than that the 
age which the bills of lading stated had been shipped, were to be held 
or the payment of the drafts, if the drafts were not paid by the drawees,,. 
and that the bank transferred them only for that purpose. If the drafts 
should be paid the drawees were to take the goods. To hold such in- 
dorsement to be a warranty would create great embarrassment in the 
use of bills of lading as collateral to commercial paper against which 
they are drawn. 

The bank, after discounting the drafts, stood toward the acceptors in 
the position of an original lender, and could not be affected in its claim 
by the want of a consideration from the drawer for the acceptance, or by 
the failure of such consideration. This has been held in numerous 
cases, and was directly adjudged by this Court in Hoffman v. The Bank 
of Milwaukee, 12 Wall. 181, which in essential particulars is similar to 
the one at bar. There the bank had discounted drafts drawn by parties 
at Milwaukee on Hoffman & Company, commission merchants of Phila- 
delphia, to which were attached bills of lading purporting to represent 
shipments of flour. Hoffman & Company accepted and paid the drafts. 
The bills of lading proved to be forgeries, and Hoffman & Company 
sued the bank to recover the money paid. It was contended that 
they had accepted and paid the drafts in the belief that the accom- 

anying bills of lading were genuine, and that, had they known the real 
acts, they would not have accepted and paid the drafts, and could not 
have been compelled to do so, in which case the loss would have fallen 
on the bank; that is, that they paid the drafts under a mistake of facts. 
But the Court answered “that money paid as in this case by the ac- 
ceptor of a bill of exchange to the payee of the same, or to a subsequent 
indorser in discharge of his legal obligation as such, is not a payment 
by mistake, nor without consideration, unless it be shown that the 
instrument was fraudulent in its inception, or that the consideration 
was illegal, or that the facts and circumstances which impeach the 
transaction as between the acceptor and the drawer were known to the 
ayee or subsequent indorsee at the time he became the holder of the 
instrument ;” that, supposing the plaintiffs accepted the bills of exchange 
upon the faith and security of the bills of lading attached, that fact 
would not benefit them, as the bills of exchange were in the usual form, 
and contained no reference whatever to the bills of lading, and it was 
not pretended that the defendants had any knowledge or intimation 
that the bills of lading were not genuine, or that they had made any 
representation upon the subject to induce the plaintiffs to contract any 
such liability ; that undoubtedly the bills of lading gave some credit to 
the bills of exchange beyond what was created by the pecuniary stand- 
ing of the parties to them, but that they were not a part of those instru- 
ments, and could not be regarded in any more favorable light than as 
collateral security accompanying the bills of exchange; and that proof 
that the bills of lading were forgeries could not operate to discharge the 
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liability of the plaintiffs, as acceptors, to pay the amounts to the payees 
or their indorsees, as the payees were innocent holders, having paid 
value for the same in the usual course of business. 

The case of Robinson v. Reynolds, decided by the Queen’s Bench, and, 
on error, in the Exchequer Chamber, 2 Q. B. 196, is also similar, in 
essential particulars, to the one at bar. An action of assumpsit having 
been brought by the indorsee of a bill of exchange against the acceptors, 
they pleaded that the drawer was in the habit of delivering goods in 
Ireland to the City of Dublin Steam Company to be carried to Liver- 
pool, consigned and deliverable there to his order, and of taking from 
the company a receipt for the goods, bill of lading or document, which 
by the custom of merchants, when indorsed for value, passed the prop- 
erty inthe goods and entitled the indorsee to have them delivered to 
him ; that the drawer used to obtain advances from the National Bank 
of Ireland on indorsing to it such document, and drawing and delivering 
to it a bill of exchange on the defendants or other person to whom the 
goods were deliverable; that the bank used to forward the indorsed 
document to Liverpool, and to have it presented to defendants (or such 
other person), and on the faith thereof, the defendants (or such other 
person) used to accept the bill of exchange; that the drawer, pretending 
to act in pursuance of such usage, fraudulently indorsed and delivered 
to the bank a document in the usual form, to which the signature of the 
agent of the steam company was forged, purporting that the goods 
mentioned in it had been delivered to the steam company, which was 
false ; and the drawer, at the same time, indorsed the bill of exchange 
in controversy to the bank, which advanced him the amount on the faith 
of the document ; that the bank induced the document and had it pre- 
sented to the defendants with the bill of exchange and requested them 
to accept the bill of of exchange on the faith of, and in consideration of, 
the delivery of the document, which was delivered as a true one; that the 
defendants, in consideration of the goods mentioned in the document, 
and in consideration and on the faith of it, and in ignorance of its being 
forged, accepted the bill of exchange for and at the request of the bank; 
and that thus the consideration for the acceptance which defendants 
had been induced to make, under the mistake into which they had been 
led by the conduct and indorsement of the bank, wholly failed. The 
plea did not allege that the bank knew the document to be forged or 
represented it to be genuine; and on that ground, after verdict for the 
defendants, the plaintiffs, representing the bank, obtained a rule zsz 
for a new trial, or for judgment xox obstante veredicto. After argument 
the Queen’s Bench made the rule absolute. In giving its decision Lord 
Denman said: “The plea does not show that the plaintiffs made any 
representation which they knew to be false, nor that they warranted the 
bill of lading to be genuine, nor does it disclose that the defendants 
accepted the bill of exchange on which the action is brought upon the 
faith of any assertion by the plaintiffs, further than their indorsement 
upon it, that the bill of lading, which turned out to be forged, was genu- 
ine. Onthecontrary, it appears by the other averments in the plea that 
the drawer of the bill was the correspondent of the defendants, and that 
it was upon his authentication of the bill of lading, as referring to goods 
which he professed to have consigned to them, that they acted.” ro 
ment was accordingly ordered for the defendant, xox obstante veredicto. 

The case having been taken to the Exchequer Chamber, the judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench was affirmed. Tindal, C. J., in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court, said: “The sole ground on which the de- 
fendant relies is, that the acceptance was not binding on account of the 
total failure or insufficiency of the consideration for which it was given, 
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the document, on the delivery of which the acceptance was given, having 
been forged, and there never having been any other consideration what- 
soever for the acceptance of the jm cost And this would have been 
a ‘= answer to the action, if the bank had been the drawers of the 
bill, But the bank are indorsees, and indorsees for value; and the 
failure or want of consideration between them and the acceptors consti- 
tutes no defense; nor would the want of consideration between the 
drawer and acceptors (which must be considered as included in the 
general averment that there was no consideration), unless they took the 
bill with notice of the want of consideration, which is not averred in this 
plea. Admitting that the bill was accepted by the drawee at the request 
of the bank, and on a consideration which turns out to be utterly worth- 
less, the case is the same as if the bill had been accepted without any 
value at all being given by the bank to the defendants; and, on that 
supposition, the defendants would still be liable as acceptors to the 
bank, who are indorsees for value, unless not only such want of con- 
sideration existed between the drawer and acceptors, but unless the in- 
dorsees had notice or knowledge thereof. For the acceptance binds the 
defendants conclusively, as between them and every Jona fide indorsee 
for value. And it matters not whether the bill was accepted before or 
after such an indorsement.” 

Many other cases to the same purport might be cited: Crazg v. Szd- 
bett, 15 Penn., 240; Monroe v. Bordier, 8 C. B., 862; Thtedeman v. Gold- 
schmidt, 1 De Gex. F. & J., 4; Hunter v. Wilson, 19 L. J. Exch., 8; 
Leather v. Simpson, 11 Law Rep. Eq., 398. 

The bad faith in the taker of negotiable paper which will defeat a re- 
covery by him must be something more than a failure to inquire into 
the consideration upon which it is made or accepted, because of 
a or general reputation as to the bad character of the maker or 

rawer. 

The main position of the plaintiffs in error is, therefore, untenable. It 
only remains to say a few words respecting the exceptions to the rejec- 
tion and admission of testimony. 

1. Articles from newspapers touching the conduct of Du Bois in 
drawing drafts, with alleged fictitious bills of lading attached, on a house 
in Buffalo two years before, were excluded as having no connection with 
the transactions in controversy, and it not appearing that the officers of 
the bank ever saw them; and we think the exclusion was correct. The 
story of his conduct two years before in a different transaction, however 
bad or even criminal it may have been, did not show, or tend to show, 
bad faith in the officers of the bank in discounting the drafts in this 
case. 

2. The testimony of one of the plaintiffs and of one of his attorneys 
was Offered as to declarations of the president of the bank made several 
days after the last draft had been discounted, to the effect that the bank 
had become largely involved in certain wool transactions with Du Bois, 
as early — or August, 1881, and would have broken off its relations 
with him if it had not been that this wool matter remained unsettled. 
The testimony was excluded, and rightly so. The declarations had no 
bearing upon the good faith of the officers of the bank in the transac- 
tions in this case; and if they had, being made some days after those 
transactions, they were not admissible as part of the ves gest2@ any more 
than if made by a stranger. Evidence of declarations of an agent as to 
past transactions of his principal are inadmissible as mere hearsay: Ludy 
v. Hudson River Road Co., 17 N. Y., 133; Adams v. The Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad Co., 74 Mis., 533. 

3. The testimony of the president of the bank, explanatory of the con- 
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duct of its officers when certain drafts came back protested, was admissi- 
ble. The witness had testified, upon examination by the plaintiffs, that 
the bank never had any knowlede of a forged bill of lading by Du Bois until 
October 31, 1881 ; and that it was not a fact that he had purposely remained 
ignorant of the facts and circumstances attending the protests of certain 
other drafts of Du Bois, to which bills of lading were attached, which 
the bank had discounted, and that he could only explain why no par- 
ticular pains were taken in the matter by stating what the usage of the 
bank was in such matters. As the witness was about to state such 
usage, the counsel of the plaintiffs interrupted him, and called his atten- 
tion to the question put, whether any special pains had been taken, but 
the Court said, let him state the usage as to such papers. The witness 
then answered as follows: “No, sir; I did not take any special pains, 
for the reason that it is a matter of very common occurrence. A mer- 
chant will ship a lot of grain to New York, the drafts come there, and 
for some reason a commission merchant won’t pay them; it may be that 
he is not in a position to do it; it may be he thinks they are drawn for 
too much, and he refuses to pay; the drafts come back, or are held 
under directions of the bank for settlement or other arrangement. That 
IS a very common occurrence on shipments with bills of lading at- 
tached.” There could be no just objection to the Court’s receiving this: 
explanation. 
We see nothing in the other exceptions which requires notice. 
Judgment affirmed. 





SAVINGS BANK TRUSTEES. 


The general savings bank law of New York prohibits Trustees of 
savings banks from having any interest whatever, direct or indirect, in 
the gains or profits thereof, and from directly or indirectly receiving any 
pay or emolument for services rendered as Trustees, except that it shall 
be lawful for Trustees of savings banks, acting as officers of such corpo- 
rations, whose duties require and receive their regular and faithful 
attendance at the bank, to receive compensation therefor; but it is 
not lawful to pay Trustees, as such, for attendance at meetings of the 
board. 

Recently the question has been raised that a strict construction of the 
law might debar savings banks from depositing their surplus moneys 
with banks or trust companies when one or more of the Trustees of a 
savings bank was a stockholder of the deposit bank or company, or from 
accepting the guarantee of title to real estate made by a corporation a 
shareholder of which was a Trustee of the savings bank, or from holding 
fire insurance policies on property mortgaged to a savings bank where a 
stockholder of the insurance company was a Trustee of the savings bank, or 
from having business relations with any corporation whose shareholders 
may be Trustees of the savings bank. No judicial determination of the 
question having been had, Bank Superintendent Willis S. Paine requested 
the Attorney-General to give official construction to the intent of that 
portion of the law having reference to the subject. The conclusions 
of Attorney-General O’Brien are given in the following important 
opinion : 

“Section 255 of the law in reference to savings banks (‘Paine’s Bank- 
ing Laws,’ page 262,) provides as follows: ‘No Trustee of any such 
corporation shall have any interest whatever, direct or indirect, in the 
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gains or profits thereof, nor as such, directly or indirectly, receive any 
pay or emolument for his services, except as hereinafter provided; and 
no Trustee or officer of any such corporation shall directly or indirectly, 
for himself or as the agent or partner of others, borrow any of its funds 
or deposits, or in any manner use the same, except to make such current 
and necessary payments as are authorized by the Board of Trustees ; nor 
shall any Trustee or officer of such corporation hereafter become an 
indorser or surety, or become in any manner an obligor for moneys 
loaned by or borrowed of such corporation.’ This is the only section of 
the law which appears to describe the powers and duties of the Trustees 
in respect to the matters to which the questions relate. 

“It is the duty of the Trustees to satisfy themselves as to the validity 
of titles to real estate upon which the money of the institution is loaned. 
The manner in which they shall proceed to ascertain the validity of such 
titles rests in the discretion of such Trustees; and if in the sound use 
of such discretion they deem it advisable to have a title investigated and 
guaranteed by a corporation engaged in such business, I do not think 
there is anything in section 255 (supra) which can be construed into a 
prohibition from such services being performed by a corporation in 
which one of the Trustees of the bank owns stock. This would not 
give such a Trustee ‘any interest, direct or indirect, in the gains or 
profits’ of the bank, nor would the services rendered by the corporation 
in searching and guaranteeing the title, strictly speaking, be considered 
services rendered by a Trustee. Even were it so construed, the Act 
does not prohibit the rendition of such services by the Trustees, but 
simply forbids such Trustees receiving compensation therefor. It is not 
borrowing money from the bank, nor is it becoming indorser or surety 
by a Trustee or an obligor for moneys loaned by or borrowed of such 
bank. 

“ A person owning real estate is at liberty to insure it against fire ina 
fire insurance company, irrespective of who or what the Directors in 
such company are. The fact that the property is subsequently or pre- 
viously mortgaged to a savings bank cannot abridge this right. The 
title to the property is not in the savings bank. The loss, if any, 
may be made payable to the bank as mortgagee. This does not affect 
the right of the insured to choose his own company. A Trustee of the 
savings bank who may be a stockholder in the company in which 
property is insured upon which the bank has a mortgage, receives no 
benefit, direct or indirect, from the bank. The contract is not with the 
bank, and is not necessarily made with a corporation designated by the 
bank. The profits derived by the insurance company do not come from 
the bank, but from the owner of the property by whom the premiums 
are paid. 

“Phe section under consideration forbids a Trustee of a savings bank, 
either for himself or as agent or partner of others, from borrowing any 
of its funds or deposits. [Is a deposit in a discount bank or trust com- 
pany of which one of the Trustees is a Director or stockholder such a 
borrowing as is meant by the statute? There is a well recognized legal 
distinction between a loan or ‘borrowing’ and a deposit, and the rights 
and responsibilities of parties under these different species of contract 
are quite different. I think the word borrowing, as used in the section, 
was intended to be employed in its ordinary legal signification and does 
not include deposits of money with banks of discount, and that when a 
savings bank deposits its funds with said discount bank the latter cannot 
be said to be a borrower, and the fact of one of the Directors being a 
Trustee does not, therefore, bring it within the prohibition of sec- 
tion 255. 
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“A Trustee may act as counsel in investigating and certifying the 
validity of titles to real property upon which the bank desires to loan 
money, subject to the prohibition from receiving any pay or emoluments 
from the bank for his services. In my opinion, therefore, the questions 
should all be answered in the negative, subject to the qualifications 
above stated.” 





THE SUB-TREASURY SYSTEM. 


The Senate Finance Committee, in reporting adversely a bill to estab- 
lish a Sub-Treasury at Louisville, Ky., has given an interesting statement 
of its views upon the general subject of the Sub-Treasury system, and a 
comparison of its merits with that of National bank depositories. The 
report, drafted by Senator Aldrich, has an important bearing on several 
pending propositions for Sub-Treasury reorganization, a more liberal 
policy toward the depositories, etc., and is the first expression given by 
this Committee on some of the points involved. The following extracts 
are taken from the report: 

“The Committee believe that no public interest will be advanced by 
the establishment of a Sub-Treasury at Louisville. Ample facilities are 
now afforded for the collection, disbursement and transmission of the 
public moneys by the designated depositories without expense or risk of 
loss to the Government, and the currency used is retained in the 
regular channels of trade. If economy and safety in the custody of the 
Treasury reserves and surplus funds is desired, the number of Sub- 
Treasuries should be reduced rather than increased. The cause which 
led to the adoption of the Sub-Treasury system no longer exists, and 
cannot be urged in favor of this bill. In 1846, when the present system 
was adopted, there was a general feeling that the Government deposits 
were insecure, and that the character of the State banks was such that 
they could not be properly selected to act as fiscal agents of the United 
States. The Committee are not aware of any advantage which would 
result to the banks or people of Louisville by the establishment of a 
Sub-Treasury in that city, other than that they would not then be 
obliged to pay the expense of transmitting gold and silver coin to the 
nearest Sub-Treasury for purposes of redemption and exchange. If it is 
the intention of the promoters of this bill to oblige the Government to 
pay the expense of returning the silver coin to the Treasury, it would be 
much cheaper to pay express charges on all shipments, rather than to 
establish Sub-Treasuries at all points where private institutions desire 
to avoid the expense necessarily incident to a portion of their business. 
In the distribution of certificates and other paper currency Sub-Treasury 
cities have now no advantage over other points, as it is the custom of 
the Treasury Department to charge in all cases a sum equal to the cost 
of transportation to parties requiring currency. The public revenues 
are now collected and disbursements made outside the Sub-Treasury 
cities with absolute security to the Government, through more than 160 
National bank depositories. The arguments used in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a Sub-Treasury at Louisville might be urged with equal or 
greater force in behalf of a large portion of the 160 cities where these de- 
positories are located. It is apparent to the Committee that if any valid 
reasons exist for the establishment of a Sub-Treasury at Louisville, it 
would be impossibie to resist such an extension of the system as would 
entail upon the Government immense and unnecessary expense without 
resulting benefit or convenience to the public. The Committee report 
the bill back adversely, and recommend that it do not pass.” 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


DISSOLUTION OF NATIONAL BANK BY EXPIRATION OF ITS CHARTER. 

Is there any law governing deposits remaining in a bank after expiration of its 
charter ? 

REPLY.—The question intended to be asked by the inquirer, we take to 
be this: Supposing a solvent National bank to permit its charter to expire 
by lapse of time, without going into voluntary liquidation or taking steps to 
secure a proper distribution of its assets after such expiration, how are the 
rights of its depositors and other creditors to be enforced? 

We have seen no direct adjudication upon this question, and it is one 
which can only have arisen in recent years, since the chartered periods of 
the National banks first organized have begun to be reached. 

It appears to us to be a case not directly provided for in the National 
Bank Act and its amendments. 

Section 5141 of the U. S. Revised Statutes provides for the appointment 
of a receiver by the Comptroller of the Currency, when a bank fails to make 
its capital up to the legal minimum. 

§ 5191 authorizes such appointment when its lawful money reserve is not 
made good. 

§ 5201. When a bank continues to hold its own capital stock. 

§ 5205. When a bank has failed to pay up its capital stock, or has failed 
to make good deficiencies in its capital caused by losses or otherwise. 

S§ 5195 and 5234. When a bank fails to redeem its circulating notes. 

The Act of June 30, 1876, § 1. Whenever a bank ‘‘shall be dissolved 
and its rights, privileges and franchises declared forfeited, as prescribed in 
§ 5239.” 

[This last section is the one which authorizes the Comptroller to enforce the for- 


feiture of a charter by suit in case the directors of a bank knowingly violate or 
permit the violation of any of the provisions of the Act. ] 


Also, whenever any creditor of a bank shall have obtained a judgment 
against it which has remained unsatisfied for the space of thirty days. 

And finally, ‘‘whenever the Comptroller shall become satisfied of the in- 
solvency” of a bank. 

None of the provisions above referred to appear to authorize proceedings 
by the Comptroller, upon the expiration of the charter of a solvent bank 
by mere lapse of time; unless possibly it can be held that the first clause 
of § 1 of the Act of 1876 gives him authority to appoint a receiver; and we 
do not see how this can be, without doing violence to the language of the 
clause in question, which in terms provides only for the case of a dissolution 
resulting from a judgment of forfeiture; or unless the failure to perform 
some of the requirements of the law above quoted, resulting from the expi- 
ration of the charter, may give the Comptroller the right to proceed. 
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It would seem, therefore, that the case is left to be dealt with under the 
general law of the land relating to corporations. It has long been an 
established rule of equity jurisprudence that when a corporation is dissolved, 
its assets, into whatsoever hands they may come, are impressed with a trust in 
favor of its creditors and stockholders. This doctrine is thus stated in ‘* Mora- 
wetz on Private Corporations,” 2d Ed. § 1031, one of the latest works on 
this subject. ‘‘It is well settled that the equitable rights of the creditors 
of a corporation survive its dissolution, although their remedy at law is 
extinguished ; and that a court of chancery will furnish a remedy and pro- 
tect and enforce their equitable rights against any assets belonging to the 
corporation at the time of its dissolution.” And see the authorities cited. 

It is also said in the notes to § 866 of the same work: 

‘‘The provisions of the National Bank Act for winding up National banks 
are not exclusive of other remedies. A State Court may appoint a receiver of 
a National bank, if prior proceedings have not been begun in the Federal 
courts.” As authority for which are cited Wright v. Merchants’ National Bank, 
1 Flipp, 568 ; Alerchants, &*c., &c., National Bank v. Masonic Hall, 63 Ga., 
549; Brinckerhof v. Bostwick, 23 Hun., 237. We suppose that a bank which 
is in course of liquidation when the period of its charter expires, may possibly 
provide for the legal difficulties attending its dissolution, by a conveyance of 
its assets at the time of such expiration, to trustees to continue the liquidation 
until the assets of the corporation are finally distributed among its creditors 
and stockholders. In the absence, however, of some such arrangement as this, 
we think that it would be competent for any party in interest, whether cred- 
itor or stockholder, to apply to any court of general equity jurisdiction in the 
State where the bank was situated, and that such court would be authorized 
to and would order the appointment of a receiver of the assets of the bank 
to administer and distribute the same among all the parties in interest ac- 
cording to their respective rights. 


in th ctr. = 
=|’ 


THE ‘‘ KosMIAN” INK has been used by the Auditor of the Boston Custom 
House for a year or more, and Mr. Reed has just secured its adoption by the Bur- 
lington and Portland Custom Houses. General Cone, the new Boston Postmaster, 
a very progressive man, it is claimed, has adopted ‘*‘ Kosmian” for his official use 
in drawing checks on the Assistant Treasurer, and, it is further claimed, has recom- 
mended its adoption to the Post Office Department for use in the money order de- 
partment and all disbursing offices. M. P. Kennard, the Assistant United States 
Treasurer at Boston, who has filled the office with such signal ability, expressed 
himself to the Kosmian Manufacturing Company as feeling fully satisfied that all 
checks now drawn on him were protected against alteration, so that neither the Gov- 
ernment nor innocent parties could suffer loss. 

————————_—_—~o-g 2 —___—_ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. GEo. N. FARWELL, the late President of the Claremont National Bank, Clare- 
mont, N. H., died in this town, Feb. 24, aged 83 years, after an illness of four months. 
He was President of the old Claremont Bank before we organized as a National, and 
has been President of the National since its organization. He wasa man of theold 
school, whose honor was never questioned, and of faultless integrity and character. 
He organized the Sullivan Savings Institution of this town in 1848; also secured 
the subscriptions to the stock of this bank when it was organized as a State bank in 
1848. Three generations were officers of this bank, and have been for six years: 
Geo. N., the President, his son, John L. Farwell, the Vice-President, and his son 
Geo. N. Farwell, 2d, the Cashier. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANK.—A ludicrous bundle of errors is tele- 
graphed to the Springfield Union by its Boston correspondent, who represents 
Savings Bank Commissioner Chapin as saying that the deposits in the savings banks 
this year will show an increase of $3,000,000, mainly from the laboring class, and 
that Mr. Chapin regards this gain ‘‘ quite remarkable.” Further,. Mr. Chapin is 
made to say that loans to Irish are more promptly paid than loans to Germans. In- 
stead of $3,000,000, it appears that the year’s increase will be about $15,000,000. 
The gain last year over the previous twelvemonth was $12,278,265.96, and the 
total deposits last year were $274,998,412.90. This year they will be about $290,- 
000,000 Relative to the other statements of the Unzon's correspondent, it may be 
said that during the last ten years there has been less inclination to deposit in the 
savings banks than formerly, as people of means could do better; within a year or 
two, however, it has been difficult to invest money advantageously and the tendency 
to make use of the savings institutions has increased. It is the purpose of the 
commissioners to discourage deposits by people who are competent to take care of 
their money themselves, and latterly they have been more rigid than ever, the banks 
under their charge being intended for people who do not know how or have not the 
opportunity to invest their money in other ways. It is said that interest on loans is 
paid more promptly than ever, but as to Irish and German debtors, all that seems 
possible to say is that all Germans are prudent and that the prudent Irish are 
careful. 


NATIONAL BANKS.—At the annual banquet of the Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation of New York, Comptroller Trenholm, in the course of an interesting 
address, said: ‘‘ It is my function in Washington to exercise and supervise over 
the banks of the United States. There are now 2.911 National banks in operation 
in this great country. While we are speaking of the great improvements that have 
been made in trade and transportation, it may be as well to bear in mind that along 
with these improvements has grown up this great system of banking, which has 
given to this country what no other country has—a cheapness of exchange, a 
facility of collection, which do not exist anywhere else in the world. As members 
of this great commercial center, you must all be aware that your success, the advan- 
tages you enjoy in your transportation, are all facilitated and lubricated, as it were, 
by this National bank system. I think I know more about this subject than I do 
about sister States. Trade in our days is differently organized, as you are aware, 
to what it was before. Important as the cost of transportation is, the cost of 
exchange and collections is just as important to a community which has such 
widely extended commercial relations as the community of New York. ‘This 
National bank system has really done less in that way than it has in cheapening 
the cost of collection and the rate of exchange. But you are to-day confronted 
with this great problem: The National bank system is unpopular in those parts of 
the country which control the majority of votes in Congress, and with all its advan- 
tages, which lie upon the surface, if it did not exist I doubt very much if Congress 
could be induced to pass a law to create it. I don’t think the National bank law is 
in danger of repeal; but I am quite sure that if it had not been a law, it couldn’t 
be enacted. There are great difficulties in the way of getting any legisla- 
tion which would perpetuate that system, which my experience has shown is so val- 
uable to us. I mention this because a great part of the prejudice against National 
banks is due to the fact that it is said, and sometimes believed, that the system is a 
kind of monopoly of which New York gets the benefit. I want to say here that 
from the careful study I have been able to give the system, that is notso. I believe 
that the National bank system is of greater importance to every other part of this 
country than it is to the city of New York.” 


45 
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THE BANKERS’ CLEARING HousE.—The Bankers’ Clearing House, in Post 
Office Court, Lombard street, is the medium through which bankers obtain the 
amount of checks and bills in their hands for collection from other bankers. In- 
stead of presenting their checks at each banking house, and receiving cash and 
notes in payment, clearing bankers settle the whole amount delivered during the 
day at this establishment by receiving or paying the difference in their amount by a 
single check on the Bank of England. As every bank in London and the country 
is represented by clearing bankers, who, as agents, send through the Clearing 
House all drafts payable in the city and in the country, the amount passing through 
this channel is enormous. The total for the year ending December 31, 1885, was 
£5,511,071,000, and for the year preceding £5,518,071,000. The establishment _ 
is managed by a committee. 


LARGE CHECKs.—In a late number of the New York 77ibune a correspondent 
says: It is stated that two of the largest checks for money ever drawnin New York 
have just been framed; the first for $1,000,000, signed by C. Vanderbilt, and the 
second for $6,000,000 signed by W. H. Vanderbilt. 

When I was a clerk in the banking house of J. Cooke & Co., $1,000,000 checks 
were not so uncommon as to be thought worthy of framing. At that time, about 
1868, the Government was converting the 7-30 notes into new 5-20s. J. Cooke & 
Co. used frequently to deliver $1,000,000 in 7-30s at a time to the Sub-Treasury 
and we thought nothing of it. I remember going over with $2,000,000 and getting 
a check for that sum and interest added. 

I carried in one lot to Fish & Hatch $1,000,000 new 5-20s. They were just off 
the Government presses and were numbered consecutively. For these I got a 
check for a million and some odd thousands. The smallest check that I ever saw 
was for one cent. It was drawn bya western official on the Treasury of the United 
States. That check excited more remark by the clerks who saw it than any of the 
million dollar ones, 


A New BANK.—Mr. Manning, Secretary of the Treasury, has been elected 
President of the Western National Bank of the city of New York. Although the 
capital stock of the new bank is to be $3,000,000, subscriptions amounting to between 
$4,000,000 and $4,500,000 have been received. The total amount of the stock has 
not yet been placed, but the bulk of it is held by United States Treasurer Conrad 
N. Jordan until final disposition is made of it. Meanwhile a small number of the 
shares, about 10 each, it is understood, are held by Mr. Manning, Assistant Trea- 
surer Canda, Congressman William L. Scott, Ferdinand Blankenhorn, John R. 
McLean, Wm. R. Grace, Henry B. Hyde, Sidney Dillon and others. Mr. Jordan 
was elected Vice-President and Ferdinand Blankenhorn was elected Cashier. For 
22 years he has been Cashier of the Third National Bank of this city. He came 
here from Poughkeepsie. The Board of Directors will probably not be elected 
before next week. ‘The bank will occupy as quarters the northwest corner, first 
floor, of the Equitable Building. Mr. Canda denied that the bank had leased 
those quarters for five years at a rental of $18,000 per annum, or that Mr. Man- 
ning’s salary would be $15,000 a year. ‘The question of salary, he said, had not 
been settled, though it is generally placed at $15,000. 


Mr. ALBERT G. GOODALL, President of the American Bank Note Company, 
whose death is mentioned elsewhere, was born at Montgomery, Ala., in 1826; he 
left there when 14 years old, and went to Cuba, where he remained several years, 
and then went to Philadelphia. From there he came to New York, and finally 
became President of the great business concern with which his name is identihed. 
Intermediately, however, he had traveled pretty much al] over the world. At one 
time he was in the Texas Navy, and suffered shipwreck on the coast of Norway. 
Besides the ‘‘ Order of the Rose,” from Dom Pedro, he was the recipient of 2 costly 
ring from the Czar of Russia. He was pre-eminently a self-made man. Fe never 
attended school after he was 13 years old, but by dint of perseverance he man- 
aged to acquire a good education. He was thoughtful, earnest in all he undertook 
and never made a move until he was sure he was doing the best possible thing. 
After coming to New York he formed several business connections and was finally 
appointed President of the American Bank Note Company. He occupied a high 
post in the Masonic order, with which he had long been identified. 
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How HE ROBBED THE BANK.—Last November Howard T. Blackstone 
Paying Teller of the Canal Bank in Portland, Maine, left town and wrote back to 
the bank officials that he was owing the bank $76,000. The officials could not 
find any deficiency, and so Blackstone sent the following letter last December from 
Winnipeg to the President of the bank. Blackstone is now on trial at Winnipeg, 
and may be extradited : 

Mr. ELtas THoMAS: I have just received a letter from my wife, and she says 
you ask if I have ever used any notes of your father’s. No, I have not; neither 
have I ever hypothecated any notes in my hands that were the property of 
banks. This would have led to my sure detection. The fact is, you have all had 
such implicit confidence in me that I have been able to get all the funds I needed 
without resort to forgery, as you will see when I explain how a man who handles 
no money can steal money. I did not ever need to have any notes. In order to 
get discount [ would enter the names and amounts on the discount book, then 
check the note on the discount book as being a short-time note, as many are kept 
out for some informality. If the ‘‘tickler” had been referred to no such note 
would have been found entered. The proceeds I passed to the credit of different 
parties. Then I went to them and said they had been credited in error and asked 
for their check as the easiest way to fix it up on our books. When I was acting for 
the teller the notes paid or charged up were not always credited to bills dis- 
counted. If I knew Mr. Robinson was to be away next week I could pass any 
amount to anybody’s credit. The papers say I paid for thesethings. This is not 
true. If it were it would certainly implicate whoever took pay of course. I did 
not operate often enough with any one firm to create suspicion. The loan is 
$76,509 61 short ; my other accounts are all right, except a Boston check for $814, 
which should be $198.14. When the Bank Examiner came around I would put in 
enough collection notes to make good the deficit. When the Directors took a loan 
I raised the amounts of the notes sent away to Boston and New York. My specu- 
lations commenced in Maine mining stocks. Before that 1 was an honest man, 
and even then I had no more idea of robbing a bank than you have. I used my 
own money at first. I was elated with success and lost my head, risked all I had 
in cash, besides buying options. When options became due I had to have money 
from somewhere. ‘This was when | first ‘* borrowed” from the bank. I reasoned 
that I would soon be able to pay it all back, but that day never came. 

In January, 1584, the Diamond Wrench Manufacturing Company was formed. 
My friends were going in and urged me to do the same. I thought it very profita- 
ble. I put in $5,000 and lost all, but, as I thought, through mismanagement. 
July 9, 1885, it was sold at auction. C. R. Milliken was my only competitor. 
He offered me $1,000 to go home. Now, I wish I had accepted his offer. He and 
George Burnham own one-quarter of the patent, for which they paid $1,700. There 
has been some $40,0CO put into the company since July, 1885, and I think most of 
it can be got out. Mr. Libby will, I have no doubt, give you every assistance in 
his power He is an honest, shrewd fellow, and has had no knowledge of my 
wrong-doing. 

The papers say, like Mr. Gould, ‘‘I took a prominent part in religious 
circles.” That’s a lie, but I expect to have much said about me that is not true. 
I am a member of the State Street Church, but have not been inside church for 
two years. Not at Woodford’s either. I have taken my little boy to Sunday 
school occasionally and that is all. No, I had too great a weight of sin upon me 
to enjoy anything religious. 1 haven’t been happy a moment since I have been in 
this miserable business, and if man don’t believe that ‘‘ the wages of sin is death,” 
just let him try it. I feel like calling on the rocks to fallon me. I have been 
going around the past few days trying to get work, offering to work for my board, 
offering to wash dishes in a hotel I might have been a bank Cashier. These 
things are so pleasant to contemplate. How I could ever be such a fool is more 
than I can understand. I have carried nothing away with me. You have all that 
is left of the wreck. I regret the shock to your father as well as all the rest of 
you, and believe me when [ say that I am sorry and ashamed that I have so abused 
he confidence placed in me. If you want to communicate with me write my 

ather. H. T. BLACKSTONE. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 629.) 


Bank or Banker. 
Pine Bluff..... Citizens’ Bank.......... 
000 J. T. W. Tillar, Pr. 
... American National Bank. 
B. H. Tabor, Pr. 
Bank of Commerce...... 
I. R. Holmes, Pr. 
Monte Vista... Bank of Monte Vista.... 
$30,000 (Wallace Bros. ) 
New Haven... Mercantile Safe Dep. Co. 


T.R. Trowbridge, Jr., Pr. 
Citizens Bank........... 


$100, 
Fort Smith. 
$100,000 
La Junta 


Bathgate 


Sioux Falls.... Sioux Falls Sav. Bank... 
Wm. Van Eps, ?r. 


Flandreau...... Farmers & Merch. Bank. 
I iain att National B’k of Dakota... 
50,000 David L. Stick, Pr. 
ee Neal Loan & B’k’g Co... 
100,000 Thomas B. Neal, Pr. 
Forest.......- S. A. Hest & Co........ 
Beardstown.... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 John H. Harris., Pr. 

Hartley.. ...... Security State Bank..... 
$25,000 Wm. S. Fuller, Pr. 
Nescatunga.... Bank of Nescatunga..... 
$5,000 James M. Mercer, /r. 


9 

Newton........ Citizens Bank.......... 
50, E. B. Fowler, Pr. 

Smith Centre.. Smith Co. National B’k. 
$50,000 Orson W. Sheldon, Pr. 
Frankfort Bank of Frankfort 
$7,250 Eugene R. Chandler, Pr. 
Grayling Exchange B’k.. 


Barry County Bank 
fe) Wm. K. Bayless, Pr. 
Sturgeon ...... Sturgeon Exchange B’k.. 
$10,000 Joseph M. Seymour, ?7.. 

Kansas City... Union National Bank... 


Cassville 


$600,000 David T. Beals, Pr. 
Cortland....... Exchange Bank......... 
$20,000 Jeremiah Chapman, /7. 

LOGGERS 2. ccc . Bank of Loomis......... 
John H. Ejinsel, Pr. 

BURIOR..ccceses Sutton Exchange Bank.. 
$25,000 J. C. Merrill, Pr. 
Haverstraw.... People’s Bank.......... 
$50,000 Uriah F. Washburn, ?r. 
Statesville. .... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 Geo. F. Shepperd, Pr. 
Cincinnati. .... Atlas National Bank.... 


$200,000 Wm. Stichtenoth,Jr., Pr. 


[ March, 





Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
National Park Bank. 
Andrew J. Thompson, Cas. 
First National Bank, 
S. N. Dwight, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Lester Hays, Cas. 
Fourth National Bank. 
J. R. B. Wallace, Cas. 
Chas. R. Trowbridge, Tr. & Sec. 
Chase National Bank. 
Chas, L. Parker, Cas. 
Mark Russell, a 
National Park Bank. 
Arthur J. Smith, Cas. 
John A, Kemp, Cas. _ 
Fourth National Bank. 
Eugene H. Thornton, Cas. 


Chas. M. Jones, Cas. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat’l B’k,. 
C. A. Swenson, Acting Cas. 
Continental National Bank. 
Albert U. Sheldon, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Frank L, Fuller, Cas. 
Mercantile National Bank. 
John Staley, Jr., Cas. 


Mercantile National Bank. 


Bank of America. 
John M. Bayless, Cas. 


“eee eoeveeneeee 


Jerre R. Chapman, Cas. 
Nationa] Park Bank. 
Ephraim D. Einsel, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
E. W. Woodruff, Cas. 
Irving National Bank. 
Henry C. Ver Valen, Cas. 


Edward Albert, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
PENN... Manheim,..... Keystone National Bank.  — ...eeeeeeees 
$60,00c W. Litzenberger, Pr. Frederick G. Brosey, Cas. 
» ,, Stroudsburg... Stroudsburg Nat. Bank... = nse eceneeeee 
$100,000 P. M. Eilenberger. Pr. John S, Fisher, Cas. 
TENN .. Memphis...... Memphis National Bank, —se.naseseeseees 


$500,000 David T. Porter, Pr. James H. Smith, Cas. 
TEx. ... Fort Worth.... Merchants’ National B’k. American Exchange Nat’! Bank, 


$300,000 J. G. Wright, Pr. Albert B. Smith, Cas. 
“er eS Pe a eee 
$50,000 Geo. F. Hicks, Pr. W. J. McDonald, Cas. 
TS EE ee 


$50,000  -H. A. Frambach, Pr. J. Stilwell Vilas, Cas. 


NATIONAL BANK LEGISLATION.—At the last monthly dinner of the Commer- 
cial Club of Boston, Messrs. Stanton, Blake, Phineas Pierce and Colonel William 
A. Tower, a committee appointed at a previous meeting to consider suggestions 
made by Mr. Alexander S. Wheeler, submitted the following report : 

Your committee have carefully considered the questions discussed in Mr. 
Wheeler’s address, and have also corresponded with some of the most highly esteemed 
financial authorities in New York, and they are pleased to agree in general with 
Mr. Wheeler's plan fora convention of delegates from the National banks to formu- 
late, through a sub-committee, some scheme of proposed legislation to be submitted 
to Congress for their action. 

The committee find that all parties identified with the National banks, who have 
had experience in attempting to influence legislation at Washington, are agreed in 
the opinion that the prejudice against banks and bankers is so strong and deeply- 
rooted with many members of Congress, especially with representatives from the 
South and West, that many of the bank officers almost despair of any just legisla- 
tion at present in: the interest of the National bank circulation. Moreover, some 
of those best informed of the state of feeling at Washington express the opinion 
that any scheme or suggestions for proposed legislation as to the currency coming 
from the banks would meet with the more opposition on this very account. These 
parties therefore argue that it will be wiser for the banks to abstain from taking 
any active part in formulating any proposals for action by Congress. Your com- 
mittee, while fully appreciating the force of this argument, cannot agree that it 
has sufficient weight to justify the banks as an organization in allowing the 
enormous interests which they represent to suffer for the lack of the intelligent and 
experienced professional guidance and counsel which the banks only are competent 
to furnish out of their own ranks to our legislators at Washington. It does not 
appear within the province of your committee, even if they felt competent to do so, 
to make any definite suggestions in the way of proposing any scheme for legisla- 
tion on the currency question. Such a plan should be formulated by competent 
and experienced financiers directly representing the National banks throughout the 
country and possessing the influence and authority which such representations 
should command both in Congress and with the public at large. As regards the 
further action to be taken by the club toward a practical accomplishment of Mr. 
Wheeler’s plan, your committee suggests the appointment of a permanent commit- 
tee, including the president, with authority to represent the club in conferring with 
the National banks or with our corresponding organizations in other cities, and to 
take such further action in the matter in the name of the club as the committee 
may see fit. 


‘*THE FINANCIAL REVIEW.”—It is the custom of the publishers of the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, New York, to issue a statistical work annually 
under the title of Financial Review. The volume for this year has recently been 
completed, continuing the special characteristics of its predecessors, being a com- 
prehensive presentation of information relating to commerce, banking, railway and 
other securities, earnings, etc., and is of such value for consultation that investors, 
bankers, brokers and many other business men cannot do well without it. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from February No., page 634.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 
3629 First National Bank............ Jacob S. Jameson, 
Piedmont, W. VA. John Daily, $ 50,000 
3630 Smith County National Bank... Orson W. Sheldon, 
Smith Centre, KAN, Albert U. Sheldon, 50,000 
363 Merchants National Bank....... J. G. Wright, 
Fort Worth, TExas. A. B, Smith, 300,000 
3632 Stroudsburg National Bank..... Peter M. Ejilenberger, 
Stroudsburg, PENN. John S. Fisher, 100,000 
3633 Memphis National Bank........ David T. Porter, 
Memphis, TENN. James H. Smith, 500,000 
3634 American National Bank........ B. H. Tabor, 
Fort Smith, ARK. S. N. Dwight, 1oc,ooo 
3635 Keystone National Bank........ Willoughby Litzenberger, 
Manheim, PENN. Frederick G. Brosey, 60,000 
3636 National Bank of Dakota....... David L. Stick, 
Huron, DAK. John A. Kemp, 50,000 
3637. Union National Bank.......... David T. Beals, 
Kansas City, Mo. Chas. H. V. Lewis, 600,000 
3638 First National Bank............ Geo. F. Hicks, 
Paris, TEXAS. W. J. McDonald, 50,000 
3639 Atlas National Bank.......... Wm. Stichtenoth, Jr., 
Cincinnati, O. Edward Albert, 200,000 
3640 First National Bank............ John H., Harris, 
Beardstown, ILL. Thomas K. Condit, 50,000 
3641 First National Bank............ H. A. Frambach, 
Kaukauna, WISs. J. Stilwell Vilas, 50,000 
—$$ re ———- —e 4 oe - - --—-- — 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
1887, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Fes. 5.. $359,185,000 .~. $93,420,400 . $24,210,000 . $388,634,600 . $7,720,100 . $20,471,750 
‘6 32.. 365,586,700 . 93,531,800 . 23,270,600 . 392,771,200 . 7,657,300 . 18,609,600 
** 19.. 367,3509000 . 91,647,200 . 21,776,700 . 391,778,800 . 7,646,600 . 15,479,200 
*6 26.. 368)413,500 . 87,068,800 . 21,189,900 . 387,462,800 . 7,606,700 . 11,393,000 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1887. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
JAN. 29...... $145,629,100 .. . $10,851,600 .... $3,512,600 .... $109,761,000 ... $12,520,900 
FEB. 5....+ «+ 146,825,100 .... 10,704,600 «++. 3,037,000 .... 110,748,000 ... 12,329,800 

BBccccee 146,003,000 .... 11,061,000 .... 3,133,600 ..-. I1%0,011,500 .... 11,953,400 

 Pseses 146,209,600 ... 11,047,000 .... 2,904,400 .... 110,329,800 .... 11,828,200 

$6 Decocece 145,749,200 .... 10,790,900 .... 2,801,300 .... 109,000,700 .... 11,527,400 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1887. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
FEB, 5....0e+¢++ $85,687,400 saee $22,837,600 w+. $82,775,900 eee $3,515,750 

© C8icos.cese 85,717,900 hibits 23,555,800 we 83,042,000 Pare 3,507,740 
© Bs agseco 85,757,900 sibere 22,959,100 its 83,135,500 ners 3500,740 


© -Gheveaess 86,049,700 cee 23,120,600 dias 84,266,900 wees 394959740 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 631.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, in place of 
: Geo. L. Pease, V. Pr.... Chas. Spear. 
N.Y.CtTy.—N, Shoe & Leather Bank. ~ A. M. Scriba, Cas....... Henry M. Knapp. 
We. Be VE oe COR. hccccese 
# .,. East River National Bank..... Raymond Jenkins,V. Pr. —s z..a oe ee 
n ; nce National Bank......... ee CU ee Ch wei 
« .. Hanover National Bank....... Mitchell B. Packard, ore.  apeagbega 
» .. Merchants’ Exchange Nat’! B’k. Wm.H. Thomson, 'V.Pr. J. G. Davis. 
ARK.... N. B. of W. Ark., Fort Smith. Geo. T. Sparks, Pr..... Bernard Baer. 
« .. American National Bank, B. F. Atkinson, V. Pr... sesGenes 
Fort Smith. } Russell Myrick, 4. Cas.. —.. esse 
a ~~ — aa B’k, Los a gen John J. Redick, Pr...... H. H, Boyce. 
« .. First Nat’l Bank, "Pasadena... . J. E. Farnum, Cas...... D. Galbraith. 
« .. First Nat’l Bank. Pomona..... Thos. Coates, V. Pr.... | J. E. McComas. 
«  .,. First National Bank, RD eee ee 
Santa Barbara. i Pe SEE, ol, COB... thee 
CoL.... Bank of Lamar, J. H. Borders, 7....... I. R. Holmes. 
Lemer. 1 A. V. Sentt, CaBicsccees C. M. Morrison. 
« ... First National Bank, Frank G Bloom, V. Pr. G. R. Swallow. 
Trinidad. } E. P. Jordan, A. Cas.. . A. M. Hawley. 
CONN... First National Bank, Litchfield. Chas. H. Coit, Ass’* Cas. cee eee 
» .. Nat. B. of Norwich, Norwich.. E. J. Hill, V. P..... .. James W. Hyatt. 
Dak.... Citizens’ National Bank, { Wm. Raden, FP iinae'scee J. S. Eshelman. 
(eee Foden. ¢ WW. Be. ie ae Coctscoe  _. ssevece 
» .. First National Bank, W. F. Holmes, V. Pr... O. E. Jones. 
Dishes’ J. L. Gunkel, apa W. F. Holmes. 
» .. First National Bank, Grafton.. Chas. A. Harris, Ass't C. J. W. Whitman. 
« .. First Nat’] Bank, Redfield..... Roecoe Stimson, FV. Fr... = cecccs oe 
DEL.... First National Bank, Philip L. Cannon, V. P., webieniaad 
Seaford. H. W. Baker, ie Mitchell J. Morgan 
D. C.... Columbia National Bank, ee OO eee ee 
Washington, {| E. Southard Parker, Cas. _...... ..... 
GA. .... People’s National Bank, ; John Windsor, /7..... .. 5. H. Hawkins. 
Americus, ; John B. Yelder, Cas..... H. C. Bagley. 
IDAHO.. Boise City N. B., Boise City... Jos. Perrault, A. Cas.... cccccess 
( R. O. Crawford, Pr..... J. B. Lewis. 
eaters 2 First National Bank, | T. H. Slick, V.'Pr...... A. M. Cumming. 
Farmer City. } James H. Harrison, Cas. Frank J. Miller. 
| Isaac T. Houseman, 4.C. __......... 
» .. First National B., Waukegan.. Nelson A. Steele, V. P... wae eee 
ay amc Co. N. B., , Carthage... J. C. Sas Px.  “ceeewe 
«  .. German Am, N, Lincoln... F. C. W. Koehule, Ss ea, 
" . Rockford National Bank, ‘ Wm. F. Woodruff, Cas.. M. S. Parmelee, 


Rockford. 1 Jas. T. Joslin, A. Cas... Wm. F. Woodruff, 


Alfeed Tit, FP. occcseces R. L. O’Hair. 
Inp .... Central National Bank, * M. F. McHaffie, V. P.... Alfred Hirt. 
Greencastle. | R. L. O’Hair, Salat: Daniel W. Lovett. 
Cc. & Bridges, Pies. :.. minwieuee 
w ,, Citizens’ National B’k, Muncie. Will M. Marsh, Cas...... John Marsh.* 
» .., First Nat’l B’k, Crawfordsville. Samuel W. Austin, Cas.. C. H. Davidge. 
» .. First National B’k, Martinsville. C. A. McCracken, ‘Cas... A, E. Graham. 
a” . Third National Bank, {| Walter W. Bonner, Cas. Cortez Ewing. 
Greensburgh. } Putnam Ewing, 4. C.... Walter W.Bonner. 
» .. First Nat’l B’k, Connersville... J. C. Mount, 4. Cas..... sae vevees 
«  .. First National Bank, Wm. Niles, eet Ne S. S. Sabin. 
La Porte. H. D. Morrison, V. Pr.. cea eceee 


* Deceased 
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* Deceased, 


Bank(and Place. Elected. 
Mocs First National Bank, Lh We , PP os cccee 
; — we Ae s Peete 
« .. First Nat’] Bank, Seymour..... J. H. Andrews, V. Pr. 
« .,, First Nat’] Bank, Shelbyville... John Messick, /7.... 
« .. Howard Nat’l B’k, Kokomo... John A. Jay, i ss vet 
Iowa... Des Moines Sav. B., D. Moines. Geo. B. Hippee, Cas.... 
” . Farmers’ & Miners’ B., Lucas.. J. C. Baker, Cas......... 
" First National Bank, Chas. F. Craver, Pr..... 
Grinnell. } H. K. Edson, V. P...... 
« ., First National B’k, Montezuma. C, A. C. Harris, a Fri. 
« ., First National Bank, Waterloo. Allen T. Lane, V. Pr.. 
w .,. Fist Nat’l Bank, What Cheer. John G. Schott, FP. Ghee. 
w .. People’s N. B., Independence.. Thos. Edwards, at gt 
» ., Creston Nat’l Bank, Creston... W. J. Doulin, A. Cas.. - 
w .. First Nat’] Bank, Fort Dodge.. R. P. Furlong, V. Pr... 
" . First Nat’] Bank, Sutherland.. James Porter, /”. /r.... 
v . Merchants’ National Bank, Webb Vincent, /7....... 
Fort Dodge. { J. M. Mulroney, V. /?... 
W . Nat'l State Bank, Burlington.. John J. Fleming, A. Cas, 
«  .. National State Bank, J. H. Whiting, /r...... 
Mount Pleasant. |} Geo. H. Spahr, 7. Pr. 
KAN,... Anthony National —_— ' H. M, Denlinger, V. P.. 
nthony. 7 i F. D,. Denlinger, Cas 
w .. Bank of El Dorado, El Dorado. T. T. Parsons, Cas...... 
" . Citizens’ National Bank, ' <... We Goodlander, Lig 
Fort Scott. G. W. Katzung, Ass't C. 
‘ First National Bank, hy Clark, VP. fr... 
Elisworth. ) T w. Hail’ 4. C....... 
w .. First National Bank, Larned... T. E. Evans, A. Wo santas 
« .. First National Bank, Oberlin.. C. M. France, Ma. Cae... 
w ,. First National Bank, Sterling.. C. Hawkins, .4ss’¢ Cas.. 
u - Harper Co. Nat. B., Anthony.. 7 D. mene. "Se 
: C. Munger, RES: 
Harper National Bank, 
“ ° - Harper. ) t = — x4 coves 
w ., Winfield Nat. Bank, Winfield.. Wm. S. Kenny, Lt 
« .. Smith County Nat’l Bank, John Hall, V. Pr. — 
Smith Centre. EB. Be Brown, A, Cas. — 
" . U. S. Nat’l Bank, Atchison.... L. A. Wheeler, 4 Cas... 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Danville.. E. W. Lee, Pr.......... 
u . Clark Co. N. B., Winchester... James Hodgkin, VY. /r. 
w .. N. B. of Somerset, Somerset... J. M. Richardson, /r.. 
|) Canal Nat. Bank, Portland.... Geo. C. Peters, Cas..... 
w ,, Casco Nat. Bank, Portland.... Stephen R. Small, Pr.. 
» ., Cumberland N. B., Portland... Wm. H. Moulton, V. Pr 
w .,. Kenduskeag N. B., Bangor.... J. S. Wheelwright, /r. 
w _.. Manufacturers’ N. B., Lewiston. C. S. Barker, V. Pr.. 
u . Messalonskee N. B., Oakland.. L. D. Emerson, V’. Prin. 
er Com.& F’m’s’ N.B., Baltimore. G. A. von Lingen, Pr.. 
" . Com’land Far. N. B.,Baltimore. Frank Slingluff, V, Pr.. 
" . Nat. Mechanics’ B., Baltimore. John B. Ramsay, Pr.. 
“ . Second National B., Baltimore. Chas. C. Homer, V. Pr.. 
Mass... Central National Bank, Boston. Samuel Carr, Jr., V. P.. 
“ . Georgetown National Bank, 4 George H. Carleton, Poe 
Georgetown. } Lewis H. Giles, Cas..... 
# .. Merrimack Nat. B., Haverhill.. John B. Nichols, St at 
" . Nat. City B’k of Cambridge, j E.D 
Cambridgeport. 1 Ns FP ivvccecccee 
w ., Ocean Nat. B., evtumoast. . Moses H. Fowler, Pr.. 
« .. Wamesit Nat. Bank, Lowell... H. C. Howe, Pr.. 
» ., Westminster N.B. , Westminster Chas. Nichols, V. P.. 
w .. First Nat’l Bank, Webster ee C. M. Nash, A. ae 
»  .. Franklin Co. N. B. , Greenfield. J. H. Sanderson, /r..... 
" . N. B. of Wrentham, "Wrentham. Samuel Warner, We ens 


in place of 


: James H. Blish. 
. John Elliott. 
Wm. P. Vaile. 


J. W. Geneser. 
A. D. Mallory. 
J. P. Lyman. 
Chas. F. Craver. 
Thomas Harris. 
: * A, Vincent. 

. A. H. Trask. 


Webb Vincent. 
Timothy Whiting. 
. J. H. Whiting. 


D. M. Kirkbride. 
. H, M. Denlinger. 
_N. F. Frazier. 
James H. Brown. 
. Ira W. Phelps. 
A. N. McLennan. 


x H. Anderson. 
Joseph Munger. 
Geo. P. Yoakman. 
H. C. Munger. 


M. J. Farris. 


. R. H. Prewitt. 
. Andrew Gibson. 


Benj. C. Somerby. 
_ I, P. Farrington. 

. W. B. Hayford * 
- James Dempsey. 

S. B. Blaisdell. 


- Joseph H. Rieman. 


- G. A. von Lingen, 
. W.F. Lucas, Pr’ tem 


H. P. Chaplin. 
Geo. H. Carleton. 
M. Nichols. 


Geo. T. Gale. 


. Chas, Lunt, 

. Chas. Whitney. 
. W. Cheney. 
John Sanderson. 
. Otis Carey. 


[| March, 
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Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
MICH .. First National Bank, John D. Norton, Pr..... Chas. Dawson. 
Pontiac. ; B.S. Tregent, Cas “Pree John D. Norton. 
« _.. Northern Nat. B., Big — F. R. Fowler, Cas....... L. S. Baker. 
u . Lowell Nat'l Bank, Lowell.... Martin N. Hine, /r..... Chester G. Stone. 
MINN... First National Bank, Cooslaten, Wm. Anglim, V. ?...... K. D. Chase. 
w .. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Duluth. A. L. Ordean, Pr........ A. W. Wright. 
w .. Rochester Nat. B’k, Rochester. Peat, Sd Cesccgs |  seseuend 
" . First Nat’l Bank, Mankato..... ee Cis a Ae Ee ewes tees 
Miss.... First Nat’] Bank, West Point.. J. J. Stockard, .4. C. has resigned. 
Bs awe First National Bank, Macon....S G. Wilson. er biniew ten J. H. Babcock. 
w . Greene Co. Nat. B., ’ Springfield a. TF. Robberson., . C. E. Harwood. 
" . First Nat’l Bank, Sedalia...... Phil. E. Chappell, ye . Pr. A. D, Jaynes. 
MONT .. First National Bank, Billings... Alfred Myers, V. Pr..... P. W. McAdon. 
u . National Park Bank, Wwe, . Wee, FFP hc ee cee 
Livingston. H. L. Burton, Ass’¢ Cas. scangees 
NEB,... Citizens’ Nat. B., Grand Island. O, A. Abbott, 4ct’g Pr.. Henry A. Koenig. 
” First Nat’l Bank, Broken Bow. H. G. Rogers, V. ?..... B. Lombard, Jr. 
w .,. First National Bank, Fairbury. E. E. McDowell, 4. Cas. —s_ 2.0 oe 
u . First National Bank, ) C. Woodley, Pr........ James M. Irwin. 
Tecumseh, { A. M. Appelget, V. P... J. E. Lamaster. 
w .. First Nat. B’k, Weeping Water. B. A. Gibson, V. Pr... wae e ees 
» ., Saunders Co. Nat. B., Wahoo. Frank Kondele, V. P.... Chas. Perry 
u . South Omaha National Bank, ) N. W. Wells, V. P...... queeeees 
South Omaha. | H.C. Bostwick, Cas.... = cs ee wees 
" . State National Bank, : J. T. Robinson, V. Pr... = sa eeeees 
Omaha. A. A. McFadon, Cas..... Wm. M. Carson. 
«  .. First Nat’l Bank, Loup City... A. E, Charlton, A. C. has resigned. 
w . First Nat’] Bank North Platte.. T. J. Foley, /7..... ..... Jos. H.McConnell. 
" First National Bank, P. Mortensen, /7........ J. H. Bell. 
Ord. Fred. B. Bartlett, 4. C.. P. Mortensen. 
# .. First National Bank, Ponca.... Fay Mattison, V. Py..... sw see eee 
" . State Nat’] Bank, Lincoln..... J. J. Imhoff, V. Pr...... «= cecccces 
N. H... First National Bank, Concord. W. A. Stone, Jr. Ass'¢C. ss. ssw eee 
» .. Nat. Granite State B’k, Exeter. C. E. Byington, Cas..... Warren F.Putnam 
« ,. Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Tilton... Enoch G. Philbrick, ].?. —............ 
w .. Indian Head N. B., Nashua... Ira F. Harris, 4. Cas.... =. ee aee 
u . N. B. of Lebanon, Lebanon... C. M. Hildreth, I’. /r... L. C. Pattee. 
N. ) Bos . Union Nat’! B’k, Frenchtown.. Hugh E, Warford, /r... D. M. Matthews. 
. Second N. B., Atlantic City.... Benj. H. Brown, /’. Pr. siedenes 
N. ‘oe. Second National B’k, Santa Fe. Geo. C. Preston, V. P... Wm. Breeden. 
N.Y.... First Nat. Bank, Franklin..... Edson C. Stewart,4.C... = cn enecee 
«  . First National Bank, ; Lucius Moore, Pr....... Robt. B. Shepard. 
udson. ; Isaac N. Collier, V. Pr.. M. Martin. 
a . First National Bank, M. L. Sheldon, ape saree 
: Salem. } T. E. Kenyon, Cas...... M. L. Sheldon. 
“ . First National Bank, By Ths Ss GAM ix caies M. F. Backus. 
Union Springs. {| Geo. B. Backus, Ass’¢ C. A. M. Clark. 
w .. National Bank of Castleton, Frank P. Harder, ?r.... P. G. Ten Eyck. 
Castleton. } Wm. C. Herrick, V. P.. . Frank P. Harder. 
” . Nat. Bank & Loan Co., . Cie ee a ak | --  cwmhacnn 
Watertown. } C L Parmelee, hg = . G. C. Sherman. 
" . National State Bank, Willard Gay, Pr.... ... Chas. Warner.* 
Troy. Julius S. Hawley, Cas... Willard Gay. 
w .. Nat. Union Bank, Kinderhook. G. S. Collier, V. P.. ... B. Van Alstyne. 
»  ,. State of N.Y. N. B. , Kingston. C. P. Ridenour, V. P. .. A. Near. 
w .. Union National Bank, Troy... Lewis E. Gurley, Pr..... Wm. Gurley. 
w .,. Canajoharie N.B. , Canajoharie. ies a SO, ae C.-K tce nese 
" . City National Bank, H. A. Nelson, V. /7.... Ezra White. 
Poughkeepsie. H. L. Taylor, Cas....... H.L.Taylor, 4’c’g. 





. First Nat’l B’k, Canandaigua. . 
. First National Bank, 


M. B. Carson, I. . Henry S. Pierce. 
Hiram Dimick, Pr... aie Stasi John S. Rowley. 
Wm. J. Richardson, /’.?. Hiram Dimick. 


| 


Richburgh. John S. Rowley, Cas.... Wm.J.Richardson. 
. First National Bank, j F. H. Thomas, /r...... Geo. N. Bissell. 
Rome. | N. F. Thomas, Cas...... F, H. Thomas. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. 


. Fort Stanwix Nav’l B’k, Rome. 
.. Merchants’ Nat’l Bank, Albany. 
. N.Bof Fayetteville, Fayetteville. 


. National Bank of New Berne.. 
. Delaware Co. N. B., Delaware. 


.. First National Bank, Galion. . 
.. First Nat. Bank, St. Clairsville. 
.. First National Bank, j 


Elected. 
H. D. Spencer, V. /r.. 
John G. Myers, V’. Pr... 


{ March, 


In blace of 


. J. S. Whaley. 


i es Se: Pn FO en ccces Levi Snell. 

G. H. Roberts, Cas...... G.H.Roberts, Act’g 
F.H.Avery,4.C.resigned. = =—=s . .eesees 

A. W. Monroe, Cas. .... Otho L. Hays. 
Geo. Brown, TP oonenoes David Brown. 


James G. Roberts, FP oo 


Sylvester Watson, 


Upper Sandusky. i J. A. Maxwell, Cas,..... James G. Roberts, 


.. Merchant’s Nat. B., Cincinnati. Ges 
. Third National B’k, Cincinnati. Chas.H. Kellogg Jr., V. P. J. D. Parker. 
. Third National Bank, \ 


Circleville. r 


.. First National Bank, Warren.. 
.. Wayne Co. 
.. Delphos Nat’l Bank, ‘Delphos. . 
.. First Nat’l Bank, 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Norwalk..... 

. Merchants’ Nat’! Bank, Toledo. 
.. Milford Nat’l1 Bank, Milford... 
. Ohio Valley National Bank, { 


Nat. B’k, Wooster. 


M onroeville.. 


Cincinnati. } 


. Peoples’ N. B., Wapakoneta... 
.. Second Nat’l Bank, Xenia..... 

. Corn Ex, Nat. B., Philadelphia. 

. First National Bank, i 


Connellsville. 


.. First Nat. B’k, Gettysburg.... 
. First National Bank, 


Glen Rock. 


.. First National Bank, Indiana.. 
.. First Nat. B’k. Punxsutawney.. 
. Independence Nat. Bank, Phila. 
.. Kensington N.B., a 
. First Nat’l Bank, Lancaster.. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Minersville.. 
. Lewisburg National Bank, | 


Lewisburg. j 


. Manheim Nat’! B’k, Manheim.. 
. Metropolitan Nat’] Bank, 


Pittsburgh. 


.. Second Nat’! Bank, Allegheny. 
. Second National Bank, 


Titusville . 


Clarksville. } 


. Mech. Sav. Trust C., Nashville. 
.. Second National B., Columbia. 
. Citizens’ Nat. B’k, Waxahachie J. W. Ferris, ?P.......... 
.. Citizens’ Nat. B., Weatherford. 
.- Colorado Nat. Bank, Colorado. 
. Concho Nat. B., San Angelo... 


First National Bank, [ 


Lampasas. 1 
First National Bank, Montague. 


_. Red River N. B.. Gainesville... 
. San Angelo National Bank, 


San Angelo. 


Chas. A. Stevens, A, 


John GeO0), Piece ccccecs 
W. G. Jacob, Ass’t C.. 
Wm. R. Stiles, Cas...... 


C S. Frost, Cas I ae A 


E. L. Stallkamp, A. Cas. 
B. W. Salisbury, 4. Cas. 


. John H.McCombs* 
. G. Coover. 


ee eS ae oe 
M. I. Wilcox, V. Pr..... - B. Baldy. 
S. J. Rybolt, V. Pr..0-.. Samuel Bass. 


H. W. Hughes, /’. Pr... 
O. HB. Tador, COS. ..60s. 
5, de, Pee, Fs FU cen 
errr eer 


William Johnson, Pr.... 
Jos. M. Kurtz, Cas...... 


B. Bettman. 
Theodore Baur. 
T. W. Brotherton. 
T. P. Townsley. 


Del! Noblit. 
J. S McCaleb. 


Eugene T. Norton, 4. C. Jos. M. Kurtz. 


. Sam’! M. Bushman, Ca’.. 


W. C. Wambaugh, A. C, 
A. W. Kimmell, /r..... 
John R. Pantall, y.a¥. 

Chas. Lennig, Pr....... 
Robert Dornan, /7.. ... 
. N. Milton Woods, ?r.... 
. Jacob Wirst, IV’. Pr ere 
Eli Slifer, ad as 
D. Bright Miller, i Pr. 

Henry Arndt, l’. Pr..... 
John Runnette, P+ sia thane 
E. L. Clark, / 
Geo. Seebick, Cas....... 
A. Alston, IV’. 
Louis K. Hyde, Vo iV. 
W. C. Hyde, 2d V. Pr.. 


... Fourth Nat. Bank, Providence.. Christopher T. Keith, VP 


» Baek of Vatew Cir... ..seces 
.- Brownsville Sav. B., Brownsville. 
. Farmers & Merchants’ N. B., | 


ee Pee 
eS Oe Pre 
James H. Smith, 7?...... 
R. Y. Johnson, V. P... 

J. B. Richardson, P..... 
A. D. Anderson, V. ?... 


R. W. Kindel, V. Pr.... 
=. ery 
RG 7 * er 
Fo Mee MERIOES, FP .0000. 2 00 
E. M. Longcope, C...... 
Selden Duncan, A. C.... 
Wm. C. Turner, Ass’¢ C 
L. B. Edwards, Cas..... 


Francis Emerson, Vl’. /r. 
Bm. & Cease, V. Pr... ccc 
H. M. Neely, V. Pr 


Sam’! L. Bushman. 


Thos. Sutton. 

. T. Pantall. 
Peter A. Keller. 
W. I. Landell. 
C. B. Grubb. 


oe*ee eevee 


David R, McIntire. 
A. F. Keating. 
Chas. A. Dravo. 
re: James Graham. 

» Wu Gee myee, 


“eee reaee 


Geo. G. Bell. 

R. G. Thomas. 

J. J. Crusman. 

. James H. Smith. 
J. H. Yarbrough, 
R. M. McKay. 


W.H.Getzendaner, 
Chas. Barthold, 
E. F. Swinney. 
k.B.Talbert, Ac?'g. 
A. H. Barnes, 

F. R. Malone, 

E. M. Longcope. 


[ HB. PR, Fe. ccccce R. B. Sanderson, 
1 Jos. C. Raas, V. ?...... 
.. First Nat’l] Bank, Farmersville. 
. Merchants’ N. B., Fort Worth. 
. Memphis Nat’! B’k, Memphis... 


* Deceased. 


Clayton Hale. 
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Bank and Place. Elected In place of 
TEXAs.. Mer. and Plant. N. B., Sherman. B. Dorchester, C...... C.B.Dorchester, A. 
” National Exchange Bank ey - H. Gaston, VY. 27.0.0 even eens 
; § = Royal H. Ferris, 2d V. P. ‘“medaws 
i John H. Gaston, 4. Cas. __........ . ss 
w .. State Nat’l Bank, Fort Worth.. JohnC. Harrison, Goce J.C. Harrison, A’g. 
VA..... People’s N. B., Lynchburg.... G. T. Lavinder, 4. Cas.. J. C. Williams. 
VT. .... Vermont N., B., Brattleboro.... Geo. C. Averill, Cas..... G. C. Merrill. 
" . Caledonia National Bank, } John A. Farrington, Pr. J. W. Simpson. 
Danville. } Geo. V. Davis, ’. /r.... J. A. Farrington. 
" . N. B. of Newbury, Wells River. F. Deming, ’. Pr....... 0 wee e eee 
u - Northfield N. B., Northfield... H. R. Brown, A. C. has resigned. 
W.TER. First Nat’l Bank, Olympia. ... Frank I. Blodgett,d.C.. —...... 
. . L. G. Messil, 7. 2... U. Newman. 
We...» Fiut Notional a. G. M. Simmons, Cas..... L. G. Merrill. 
"t Wee es ee El cccewes 
; " Rock County National Bank. } C. &. Jaman, FF... 2.0: B. B. Eldredge. 
Janesville, } B. B. Eldredge, V. P....C.S. Jackman. 
» : Tati . H. Vivian, Pr...... Alex Wilson. 
- First National a Point }W . A. Jones, V. Pr..... Jno. H. Vivian. 
‘{ Phil Allen, Jr., Cas...... W. A. Jones. 
Wyo. .. Albany Co. N.B., Laramie City. J. J. Strode, VY. Pr...... cannons 
ne 
CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC 








( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 634.) 


CaL.... Independence... Harris & Rhine; now Nathan Rhine. 
Dak.... Yankton....... Yankton Bank (Edmunds, Hudson & Co.); now Edmunds 
& Sons, proprietors. 
on Gainesville ..... Palmour & Telford ; now Palmour & Castleberry. 
| a Hopedale ...... Hopedale Bank (Hobart & Orendorff); now W. H. Schulte, 
proprietor. 
KAN.... El Dorado... .. Bank of El Dorado (Ellet & Frazier); now Clancy & Son, 
proprietors. 
« .. Glen Elder..... Citizens Bank ; succeeded by Bank of Glen Elder. 
— Lambert’s Bank; succeeded by Howard’s State Bank. 
u . Smith Centre... Smith County Bank; now Smith County National Bank. 
MICH... Mendon........ Osgood, Fletcher & Co.; succeeded by Osgood Bros. 
Bs ne Ms «bee nas A. B. Blair; succeeded by C. R. Blair. 
ee Sturgeon....... Sturgeon Bank ; succeeded by Sturgeon Exchange Bank. 
NER.... Hartington..... Bow Valley Bank; now Hartington State Bank. 
u _  £—aryr Bank of Tobias; now State Bank of Tobias, same officers, 
Bek. econ Mi Ses conss A. S. Barnes has gone out of business at Sodus and William- 
son, this State. 
N. C.... Statesville.... . Cooper & Brown merged into First National Bank. 
OnI0... Cincinnati...... Union National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
S.C ... Darlington..... Darlington National Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion. 
e  .. Rock Hill..... . W. L. Roddey & Son; now First National Bank. 
BOBAB. . TOOMOB.. 6.00508 Exchange Bank; now National Exchange Bank. 
S - ee es bi cden Bivins & Corley sold out to The Harris Bank. 
Wetcdee BAP cadences Kagey, Rosenberger & Co.; suc. by D. F. Kagey & Co. 
Wis.... Mauston....... Bank of Mauston (P. R. Briggs); now Jeff T. Heath & Co., 








proprietors. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of February has not been noted for any general improvement 
in business circles, although, as a rule, it has not been marked by many 
important reactions except from temporary causes that seem to be already 
passing away. Among the more important are the following: less favorable 
conditions of the banks and the money market; a heavy decline in the price 
of wheat caused by a temporary cessation in export demand, followed by a 
renewal of Bear raids; an unsettled stock market and a slight reaction in 
demand for and prices of iron. The changes of a favorable nature have 
been as follows: improved prospects of peace in Europe as a result of the 
German elections; increased earnings of American railways; a sharp advance 
in American hog products; an end of the strikes in New York; a decline 
in foreign exchange from the gold exporting point; a renewal of export 
activity in our breadstuffs, and a cessation of European selling of American 
securities. 

Of the unfavorable conditions named, that of the banks has been about the latest, 
but not the least, to attract attention and cause uneasiness. Notwithstanding the 
advance in stocks has been comparatively moderate, the banks have increased 
their loans nearly $15,000,000 during the month, at the expense of nearly 
$11,000,000 loss in their reserve, which has been reduced to nearly the last 
named amount. That this loss has been due to other causes, as well as 
speculation, is therefore apparent, of which one is increased demand from 
the country for spring settlements, and another, the steady withdrawal by 
the Government of money from circulation, which does not come out again 
in disbursements, but leaves a large surplus each month to be added to the 
useless millions locked up in the United States Treasury. 

The danger of free exports of gold, so imminent at the beginning of the 
month, has been escaped for the present, at least after the shipment of about 
$1,000,000 early in February, else the condition of the banks would have 
been still worse by so much as gold exports had exceeded this nominal 
amount. That such exports would be renewed, has been believed, in quarters 
that look only at the war and peace prospects in Europe, as effecting the 
sale and purchase respectively of American securities, and hence, controlling 
the foreign exchange market. But this is a partial view of the situation, 
and confined to security or bankers’ bills, only, while commercial bills have 
lately, and probably will for the next three months play a much more im- 
portant part in the foreign exchange market than either the purchase or sale 
of American securities. There is a deficit of nearly 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to be drawn largely from the United States, in order to keep 
Great Britain in bread until another crop. France has a deficit of about 
37,000,000 bushels more, beside a considerable one in the Mediterranean and 
Baltic countries, for which one and all are almost wholly dependent upon 
this country for the next three months, or until the new crops of the wheat 
exporting countries in the southern hemisphere are available. 
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When it is considered that three days’ renewed export activity in the New 
York wheat market at the end of the month supplied commercial bills to 
the amount of nearly $1,000,000, it will be seen what an important factor 
our exports are in making the rates of foreign exchange; and why, with a 
surplus of 60,000,000 bushels yet, yielding over $50,000,000 of exchange, to 
spare Europe, at a price that is likely to be considerably higher, than nearly 
the lowest on the crop, at which this $1,000,000 of exchange was made, 
the prospects of exporting gold this year to the extent we did last year, in 
March and April, namely, $14,000,000, are extremely doubtful. This is more 
uncertain from the fact that a year ago we were exporting very little wheat 
and less of other staples than this year. 

Hence, the fears of renewed stringency in the money market during March 
and April, such as was seen last December, seem to be without good ground, 
although it may work closer until the money now going into the South and 
West finds its way back to New York about the middle of April. As to 
the prospects of Europe buying or selling our securities as freely as for 
the past few months, it may also be said that these are doubtful, no matter 
whether peace or war shall come with spring time. 

The large speculative foreign holdings of our railway shares were largely 
liquidated on the ‘‘war scare” of January. Since then Europe has bought 
more than it has since sold, but the long interest on the other side is 
much less than it was at the beginning of the year, and actual war 
would not send home as many of these shares as the January scare did. 
It was the absorption of those by the New York Stock Exchange cliques, 
who were compelled to take them to support the market, that has increased 
our bank loans in good part so heavily during February. 

From this it will be seen that the stock market here has fallen into the 
control of the professional speculators again, who hold the bulk of the floating 
securities. The public went out of the market or were sent out of it last 
December, and have not come back. Hence, the recovery in prices during 
the past month has been the result chiefly of manipulation, since the more 
peaceful aspect Of political affairs on the other side turned the foreign selling 
into buying early in the month, and started an advance here on the cover- 
ing of a pretty large short interest. This was helped by the good earnings 
shown on ‘most of our railways and also by the belief that the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill would really be a good thing for the railroads. 

This new factor, in the control of the railway and transportation systems of 
the country, will not become effective until April. Yet it is already shaping 
their management to conformity therewith, and its effect on the stock market 
has been discounted so far as speculation is concerned, and will probably cease 
to influence prices, which are not likely to move radically either way until 
the practical effects of the new vegime are seen upon the earnings of the 
roads. For this, no doubt, the investing and speculative public will both 
wait, as they have been scared out of the market by the cry of wolf, which 
its authors cannot now recall. Hence, the cliques may have to carry their 
stocks for,three or six months, until the public get over the scare that existed 
concerning the bill. 

With the restoration of confidence in European peace, which turned stocks 
up, on London, buying back what it sold on the war scare, came the reverse 
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in the wheat market, and all Europe, which had sold American stocks and 
bought American wheat in January, turned around and sold out that wheat 
in February, and started the markets down on both sides the Atlantic by 
resales of free arrivals of spot wheat on the other, and of long option wheat 
on this side. This afforded the late Big Bear combination in Chicago, which 
had been broken up on the advance in wheat and break in stocks last De- 
cember of which they were short and long respectively, an opportunity to 
reform and renew their raids on the market, until it yielded again to their 
control. Their return of success emboldened them, and they kept up an in- 
cessant and tremendous attack on the whole line of grain markets until 
they completely demoralized the Bulls, weakened holders and dragged Euro- 
pean markets down with our own to the lowest point for the options, on 
the crop, in face of the strongest statistical position in years; and the best 
export demand, though temporarily checked. This state continued until the 
last week of the month, when Europe came in freely again and took, here 
and in Chicago, 2,500,000 bushels cash and prompt shipment wheat, which 
checked these Bear raids and steadied up our markets, in spite of the specu- 
lators. The total decline resulting has been over 10 cents per bushel, by 
which amount the country is poorer, on all the wheat sold and to be sold 
at this decline, most of which was utterly needless and engineered by Chicago 
Bears, who have done more to impoverish the agricultural and produce com- 
mercial interests of the country in the past two years, needlessly, than all 
the Bull operators did from 1879 to 1882, to drive away our export trade. 
As a result there is serious discussion of the immediate necessity of abolish- 
ing option dealings for spot, in order to save our legitimate commerce and 
export trade, as well as our agricultural interests, on which the prosperity of 
the whole country depends, from the ruin of these gamblers in the necessi- 
ties of life. 

On the other hand, the other great staple food products—provisions—have 
been bulled by these same Chicago speculators as much above an export 
and legitimate basis, at the same time, as they have depressed breadstuffs 
below. The result has been to unsettle and demoralize both markets and 
drive the public as well as exporters out of them, until Europe had to buy 
our wheat for immediate wants. 

These markets are therefore in the hands of the cliques, like that for 
stocks. Yet their prospects are better, for wheat is again moving out freely, 
and a shorter supply of hogs, due to prevalence of cholera, was the basis 
of the speculation in pork, as home demand is large and stocks moderate. 

So soon, therefore, as the corner shall have culminated, as it appeared about 
to do on the last day of the month, and prices fall back to a normal basis 
again, this great trade will probably become more active, because legitimate 
demand, which has been holding off until the speculative is filled, will come 
in more freely for stocks to replace exhausted supplies. The advance in mess 
pork was from $8.75 last fall, to $19.10 for May delivery in Chicago, on 
February 28, from which it broke $2.10 at the close of that day, after being 
advanced $2.80 during the regular board. Up to $15 this advance was re- 
garded as legitimate, and beyond that a pure gamble in wheat. Keam and 
Jones, of Chicago, were said to have the deal, and the Bucket Shops 
throughout the West to be short of the market from $12 up to $15. The 
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running of this corner had the effect to stop all legitimate business not only, 
but to demoralize the whole provision trade for the time being. 

The lull in the activity and strength of the iron market has partly been due 
to the troubles in the coal trade caused by the strike and high prices and 
uncertainty of delivering, which made it dangerous for nearly a month for 
manufacturers to contract ahead in any line of goods. Meanwhile specula- 
tion in iron had run the price up to a point where foreign competition 
threatened to repeat the folly and disaster of 1879. Hence the dullness, which 
is regarded as only temporary, is likely to prove a benefit in calling the 
speculators back to their senses before they lose their market under an 
avalanche of foreign iron. Other manufacturing interests were also affected 
by the strikes, as they were unable for some time to get coal. But they are 
now generally running again, and meantime goods have had time to work off 
a little. But retail as well as wholesale trade and exports were seriously cur- 
tailed by the strikes, and have not yet recovered from its effects. 

But all are fast resuming their natural course again as well as the coal 
trade, and by the end of March it is probable all the perceptible effects 
of the great strike will have disappeared. Of itself it was a failure, and it 
was not a victory for either side, but one result seems to be a disposition to 
compromise the late differences to meet such in the future in the same spirit, 
and when unable to agree, submit to arbitration. In this respect the labor 
troubles of the past year seem more likely to do good than ill, as they will 
lead to the avoidance of such bitter and ruinous contests in the future, and 
more friendly relations of employer and employed, whose true interests are 
mutual. Hence the labor outlook for the coming year is better than a year 
ago and the business prospect that much improved. 

Other interests and markets have not shown much change or many new 
features of interest, except coffees, in which the bull speculation is dying out, 
while cotton is dragging along on a good export and consumptive basis, void 
of speculation, except by a few professionals in the trade. 

Petroleum, however, has declined under the increased production promised 
by an important new field 30 to 4o miles south of Toledo, in which some 
large wells have been opened during the month, that equal any of the 
‘‘oushers” of the old belt in Pennsylvania. These discoveries extend the oil 
belt further west than before, in magnitude, as the Macksburg Ohio fields 
have not proved equal to the old Pennsylvania fields. Oil is now down to 
60 cents practically, and 50 cents is again talked of for the first time since 
the Cherry Creek pool was discovered. 

Se eS 


DEATHS. 


FARWELL.—On February 24, aged eighty-three years, GEORGE M. FARWELL, 
President of Claremont National Bank, Claremont, N. H. 

HAYFORD.—On February 7, aged fifty-nine years, WILLIAM B. HAyYForD, 
President of Kenduskeag National Bank, Bangor, Me. 

HoGARTH.—On September 18, 1886, JOHN P. HoGARTH, National Bank 
Examiner of Detroit District, at Monroe, Mich. 

MarsH.—On January 14, aged seventy-five years, JOHN MARSH, Cashier of 
Citizens National Bank, Muncie, Ind. 

PALMER.—On February 27, aged seventy-five years, NICHOLAS F. PALMER, 
formerly President of Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank, New York City. 





















